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Robens tents feature quality construction and thoughtful design. The fly is polyester Roomy Getwesrc 

with a polyurethane coating having a water resistance of over 4000mm, the seams are fully sealed . 
The inner tent is ripstop nylon with a reinforced floor. 
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Exclusively distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd (acn 002 574067 ). Ph. 
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Unit 11/21 Chester Street 
Camperdown, 2050 
Ph: (02)550 1020 
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Spring Hill, 4000 
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LYNX SUPALITE HOODED 

forTrekkers and Hikers who demand 
lightweight, warm and compactable 
sleeping bags. 


The Lynx sleeping 
bag weighing only I kg is 
wrapped in a loose outer of smooth 
Ripstop Nylon. Inside once again Ripstop 
Nylon is quilted with 200 grams/m 2 of 
exclusive DuPont® Thermolite mid-loft 
insulation for excellent durability, comfort 
and warmth even when damp. 

Other features include a Draught Tube 
and generous hood which can be drawn 
in to maximize warmth control. 
Machine washable/tumble dry - cool 
settings. May be drycleaned. 

Mildew and moth resistant, non-allergenic. 


All Ten Peaks Sleeping Bags haveY.K.K. 
Zippers. Stow the lightweight Lynx in its 
sturdy Oxford Nylon compression Carry 
Bag which compacts down by half and has 
a cap to keep bag dry. 
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If you demand peak performance from your sleeping bag, no matter what the season or reason, ther 
choose from the comprehensive range of Ten Peaks sleeping bags made to World Standards and available 
now at a camping store near you. 

or contact: Sleepmaster Pty. Ltd. Head Office: 11 Evans Street. Burwood.Vic. 3125 

Customer Service Hotline Ph: (03)808 6633 Ph: (03)808 6666 Fax: (03)808 3656 
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J J ILD FORESTS 94 

The facts of logging under the microscope 


W ild Forests 94 was the name given to a 
tour of inspection of the forests of East 
Gippsland, Victoria, by a team of experts led 
by famous UK botanist David Bellamy, under 
the patronage of renowned local botanist 
Charles McCubbin and sponsored by Wild. 
Held over what turned out to be a wet 
weekend last November and based at the 
farm of local activist Jill Redwood (whose 
article on East Gippsland's forests appears in 
Wild no 53) at Goongerah on the Brodribb 
River, Wild Forests 94 was attended by 
members of all arms of the press intent on 
learning more. 

Despite news-making stormy weather over 
south-east Australia, Wild Forests 94 
continued on the Monday when Bellamy, 
accompanied by organisers, flew by light 
aircraft from near Orbost to Canberra to 
report the findings of the East Gippsland tour 
to the Forest Embassy, then camped outside 
Parliament House. There he had meetings 
with all the Australian Democrat senators, 
who unanimously condemned the govern¬ 
ment for failing to stop export wood¬ 
chipping. Bellamy also attended a press 
conference and met Environment Minister 
John Faulkner, to whom he handed a 
communique from the experts' tour of 
inspection of East Gippsland calling for an 
end to the logging of old-growth forests. 

When I went to East Gippsland for Wild 
Forests 94 I needed no convincing that 
logging old-growth forests to export wood- 
chips makes no environmental, commercial or 
aesthetic sense. Two days later I could only 
reflect that if everyone had the opportunity to 
take part in such a tour, this activity would 
cease. I'm not referring to the less tangible but 
none the less real and important benefits of 
leaving such forests intact—something every 
Wild reader who has walked extensively 
through old-growth forest will understand. 
Nor am I responding to mystical feelings 
which may flow from hugging forest giants. 
There is no need to draw from such sources. 
The unvarnished evidence eloquently speaks 
for itself. 

From its base at the foot of the Errinundra 
Plateau—-a small National Park surrounded 
by a vast area of similar forest which is 
progressively being made available for export 
wood-chips—Wild Forests 94 began by 
inspecting untouched old-growth forests, 
many slated to be logged. One of the first 
things we learnt was that, in scientific terms, 
very little is known about these forests and 
humankind's impact on them. A minimum of 
research has been carried out into old-growth 
forests, and the little that is now under way is 
being cut back. By allowing logging in these 
areas the Federal Government is 'shooting 
first and asking questions later'. 


We also learnt that there are exceedingly 
complex interdependencies in these forests 
which science is only just beginning to 
acknowledge and does not yet understand 
fully. This interdependence is much greater in 
the small pockets of rain forest scattered 
throughout East Gippsland than in the 
dominant eucalypt forests. In environmental 
terms—in particular because of its role in 
water purification—the importance of rain 
forest is out of all proportion to the area it 



Wild Managing Editor Chris Baxter, left, and 
David Bellamy in East Gippsland during Wild 
Forests 94. Baxter collection 


covers. One of the biologists present 
described these forests as being Tike the 
buttons on a coat' in this regard. Rain-forest 
gullies, for example, are not often seriously 
affected by fire; after fire damages the 
surrounding forest, these pockets of rain 
forest meet the critical requirements of forest 
animals by providing them with food and 
refuge. 

Because of this interdependence—and our 
ignorance of its implications—it is crucial that 
all human activities planned for such areas be 
examined before they are begun, especially 
activities that are likely to have a major 
impact on the ecology of a region, such as 
logging and road-building. The question to 
ask is not whether planned logging is 
'sustainable' in a commercial sense but 
whether it is ecologically sustainable. Once 
introduced, the changes wrought on the local 
ecology by weeds, disease and feral animals 
are irreversible. 

A point of interest on our tour of old- 
growth forests in the Ellery Creek area—due 
to be logged at any time—was the recently 
discovered Touchwood Tree. With a girth of 
15.4 metres it is the biggest in Victoria. 

Inspection of areas that have been logged 
failed to reveal the happy state of affairs 
portrayed by millions of dollars' worth of 
timber-industry advertising—that is, the 
quick return to the natural order after the 
loggers move on. We noticed in coups that 
had been logged about seven years earlier the 


preponderance among the regrowth of a 
single species of eucalypt, most of it of fairly 
uniform size. Very few old trees remained 
standing; there was little undergrowth; and 
the topsoil still showed clear signs of having 
been disturbed on a wide scale. Two factors 
help to explain this situation. The few old 
trees the loggers leave as 'seed trees'—the 
only trees of value in providing many species 
of birds and animals with nesting hollows— 
have grown over hundreds of years in the 
shelter of the surrounding forest. After a coup 
is 'selectively logged', these trees are 
suddenly exposed to prevailing winds which 
they are frequently unable to withstand. 
Furthermore, much of the understorey 
destroyed during logging is 350 or 400 years 
old; the logging 'cycle', on the other hand, is 
only 50-60 years. 'Selective logging' is clearly 
an inappropriate phrase. 

Geographer Peter Gell of Monash 
University, an expert in hydrology, explained 
that 'regrowth' of logged areas consumes 
significantly more water than do unlogged 
forests. This 'extra thirst' may cause 
staggering effects and costs 'down-river'. 

Tree-ferns hundreds of years old had been 
felled and creeks were clogged with fallen 
timber although neither practice is permitted. 
This underlined that current forest codes are, 
as forest wildlife expert Tony Norton put it, 
'grossly inadequate', and that even those are 
not enforced. Genuinely 'sustainable logging' 
is possible at a price, but it is apparent that 
authorities have neither the will nor the 
ability to achieve it at the moment. For 
example, research by Melbourne Water 
(hardly your average 'greenie organisation') 
indicates that every $100 obtained from 
allowing logging in its Thomson River 
catchment costs some $250 in lost water. Gell 
also quoted research into reduced flow in the 
upper Delegate River, in nearby south-east 


Environmental impact statement 

This magazine is printed on Ozone paper, 
which is made of 75 per cent post-consumer 
waste that has been recycled and oxygen- 
bleached. As a suitably heavy weight of Ozone 
is not available for the cover, that section is 
printed on Monza paper, which is made of 
oxygen-bleached 35 per cent recycled pre¬ 
consumer waste and 15 per cent post-con¬ 
sumer waste. The cover has a water-based var¬ 
nish (not an environmentally detrimental UV 
or plastic finish such as those commonly used). 
We recycle the film used in the printing 
process. Our staff run an environmentally 
aware office. Waste paper is recycled, printer 

absolute minimum. We invite your comments 

Managing Editor. 
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Go left at a big gum-tree. 
Follow the Southern Cross in a 
westerly direction. It looks like 
the summit, but it’s not. Three 
or four kilometres past the 
second stream, there’s this 
short cut. The 
track starts 
near this big 
forked stick. 

Where would you be without a Brunton 
compass? Your guess is as good as ours. 

Distributed by: Grant Minervini Agencies Pty. Ltd., P.0. Box 209, WELLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 5007. 
Phone: (08) 346 6061. Fax: (08) 340 0675. 



SNO-SEAL 

Quality products to keep outdoor footwear, clothing 
and gear looking and working like new. 


Products containing animal fats such as lanolin, goose grease and mink oil give leather only temporary 
protection and after prolonged use begin to soften its fibres, weakening it until it loses its natural strength. 
SNO-SEAL is composed of beeswax, a natural wax that does not decay or rot and which has been found 
protecting 2000-year-old treasures in Egyptian tombs. 

• SNO-SEAL prevents water from penetrating leather, lubricates and conditions without softening and 
maintains flexibility and breathability even at 0°C. 

• SILICONE WATER-GUARD restores and replaces factory waterproofing on silicone-impregnated leather 
boots. Spot- and stain-resistant. Allows materials to breathe. 

• SPORT-WASH scent-free detergent removes soil, odours, oil, perspiration and stains from both synthetic 
and natural fabrics and insulation. Restores loft. Leaves no residue. 
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ANSCO PTY LTD 

Phone (03) 471 1500 
Fax (03) 471 1600 
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qualities, and the wickability - a fabric’s ability to 
draw perspiration away from the skin. 

Lightweight and hardwearing, Thermadry can’t be beaten 
for both fabric quality and garment fit. 

► Colour range: 

Plains - Navy, White, Emerald, Khaki. 

Stripes - Navy/White, Navy/Red, Emerald/Violet, Violet/Navy. 

• tt n mu 

No 40 No 41 No 42 No 43 No 44 No 45 No 46 No 47 

► Also available: Socks, Gloves, Balaclavas. 
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New South Wales. Within nine years it is 
likely to cease flowing and dry up as a direct 
consequence of clear-felling activities in the 
catchment since 1969. No similar drying up of 
the river has occurred in the last 12 000 years. 
Gell concluded that these results can be 
extrapolated to other areas where clear-felling 
is carried out. 

All the experts, but particularly Bellamy 
and the Australian National University's 
Norton, emphasised that the areas under 
threat in East Gippsland are unique, and 
extremely important in a global context. 
Norton reminded us that Australia is one of 
only 12 nations (and the only wealthy one) 
internationally recognised as biologically 
megadiverse. Already, however, we have lost 
more than half our forest estate and three- 
quarters of what remains is damaged— 
serious stuff when you consider that so many 
species rely on old-growth forests. 

The economics of the logging industry are 
enlightening. Native forest timber is needed, 
we are told, for three main purposes: 
building materials (house frames), 'value 
added' uses (furniture and fine joinery) and 
wood-chips. Almost the entire market for the 
first has now been won by plantation-grown 
pine and the term 'value added' is little more 
than timber-industry rhetoric. That leaves 
wood-chipping for export, which accounts for 
80-90 per cent of all logging. Regardless of the 
issues outlined above and despite being 
utterly uneconomic, wood-chipping persists 
as a result of strong timber-industry lobbying 
and union support. 

Economist Francis Grey describes native 
forest harvesting as 'an economic loser'. He 
points out that because forest administrators 
do not provide data in a form which can be 
analysed commercially, it is not possible 
definitely to conclude that they lose money. 
('If they were on the stock exchange these 
organisations would be suspended.') 
However, he lists no fewer than 23 subsidies 
of this practice and argues that it is likely to be 
losing money and undermining plantation- 
based forestry—therefore costing more 
money and jobs. 

■ 

Tony Norton summarised the situation: 
'Old-growth forests are one of the most 
endangered ecosystems remaining on our 
continent. Time is short. There is an 
overwhelming scientific case to radically 
modify existing forestry practices if these 
ecosystems are to be conserved and Australian 
governments are to meet their international 
and national obligations in this regard.' 

It is essential that logging be excluded from 
old-growth forests and other areas of high 
conservation value without delay. 

Wild itself 

After over four years it is necessary to 
increase Wild's cover price. Effective with this 
issue it has been increased by just 45 cents, to 
$6.95. Since the last increase, the average size 
of Wild has increased from 110 to 123 pages. 
You can also take comfort from the fact that 
with this issue we introduce much heavier 
paper for the cover, better to protect your 
much thicker magazine as it threatens to burst 
at the seams. ■ 

Chris Baxter 
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The inherent waterproofing of our canvas (BIRKMYRE 
ULTRA PROOF 12) is the FIRST DEFENCE against the 
elements. 

The SECOND DEFENCE is our unique canvas-binding 
process. This technique replaces the standard nylon 
binding tapes that often contain residual wetting agents 
that can leach into the canvas leading to leakages. A 
canvas-bound seam prevents leakage. 

Strength and durability are designed and proudly 
manufactured into our products. 

Webbing is attached with multiple lines of straight sewing 
over-sewn with a zigzag lock-stitch (bar-tacking), it is then 
sewn into a seam with a twin-needle lock-stitch machine, 
reversing over the webbing. This process creates a multi¬ 
directional, reinforced seam. 

Our packs contain many other practical, high-quality 
features. Take the time to stick your head into one of our 
packs; zip the YKK zips, buckle the NATIONAL 
MOULDINGS buckles, look at the internal pocket seams, 
feel the comfort of our CONICALLY ADJUSTING 
HARNESS SYSTEM. 

Further details regarding our products are contained in our 
catalogue, available from Mountain Designs, Scout 
Outdoor Centres and Snowgum stores. Staff at these stores 
can also help you with any questions that you may have. 

Photo Glenn van der Knijff mli 
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SCARPA 

nessun luogo e lontano 
there is no place too far 

Footwear for bushwalking, 
trekking & climbing. 


Please phone (02) 438 2266 
for a technical catalogue 
and the location of your 
nearest stockist. 
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Zealand’s most experienced 
professional Guides. 

CLIMBING SCHOOL 
GUIDED ASCENTS 
SKI TOURING 
TREKKING 
HELISKIING 

Alpine Guides Ltd 
PO Box 20 
Mount Cook 
New Zealand 
Ph 0011 64 3 435 1834 
Fax 0011 64 3 435 1898 

Victoria 

Outdoor Travel Centre 
Ph (03) 670 7252 

Queensland 

Back Track Adventures 
Ph (07) 854 1022 

New South Wales 
Wilderness Expeditions 
Ph (02) 264 3366 



£3 



































Braving the wilds of the Patagonian Ice Cap. Photo: Gottlieb Broun-Elwert 


How do we at Macpac make 
a great tent even better? 


At Macpac we have been searching for a long time for a 
fly fabric that was lighter, stronger and more waterproof 
than the currently available nylon fabrics. 

After repeated testing in New Zealand's extreme 
mountain conditions ana the damp Tasmanian valleys, 
we discovered a truly remarkable polyester fabric. 


UV40 is the result of a world-wide quest 
for the ultimate performance in fly fabric. 

By using UV 40 we have created a range of 
tents that are lighter, more durable and 
more waterproof than we ever thought 
possible. 


See the new Macpac Range 
at your local specialist 
outdoor retailer. 


Or write to us at Macpac 
Wilderness Equipment Ltd, 
PO Box 8399, Christchurch, 
New Zealand for the new 
1995 Macpac Catalogue. 



0 

SCARPA 

Treat your feet to 
the most comfortable 
and durable 
walking boots you 
can buy. The new 
Scarpa Australia 
footwear catalogue 
is walking out the 
door. So trap your 
FREE copy by phoning 
(02) 438 2266 , or 
fax (02) 438 2520. 

Outdoor Agencies 

Ph (02) 438 2266 Fax (02) 438 2520 
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1 orthem Lights candle 
I lanterns are meticulously 
1 crafted in aluminium, 

I thermoplastic or polished 
brass, making them lightweight, 
compact and easy to use. 

One candle can provide 
you with up to nine hours of 
light and the special candoil 
burning insert lasts even longer. 

Northern Lights lanterns 
come in four models, all tough 
enough to take on everything 
the Australian bush can dish out 
for a long, long time. 



For further information, please contact 
your local outdoors shop or call: 

Rucsac Supplies Pty Ltd 

A.C.N. 003 074 495 
Importers/Distributors of Equipment 
for Adventure 

PO Box 365, South Hurstville, NSW 2221 
Telephone: (02) 580 7111 Fax: (02) 580 7160 


Brave enough to have a good, 
penetrating look at yourself and how 
you handle life? 

Adventurous enough to tackle 
the unknown and to face new 
challenges? 

Bold enough to risk new social 
relationships and to work with other 
people to achieve? 

Strong enough to leave all that is 
familiar and to seek an understanding 
of your future? 

Excited enough to want to go on 
expeditions, cave, raft, rockclimb, 
abseil, canoe, ski? 

Interested enough to want to 
see some of the most magnificent 
mountains, bushlands, rivers, rain 
forests and natural places in 
Australia? 

and Courageous enough to 
decide that NOW is the time to find 
out what Outward Bound really is all 
about? 

To find out more, phone 1800 267 999 or 
(02) 261 2200 or send the slip below to: 

^AUSTRALIAN OUTWARD 
BOUND FOUNDATION 

Box 4213, GPO Sydney, NSW 2001 
NAME. 


ADDRESS... 


P/CODE.PHONE. 

PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION ON 

vl □ Pack & Paddle Cam P s 
-aJ? A? □ Challenge Course (aged 17-30) 

D Adult Course (aged over 30) 
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• BEGINNERS' ROCKCLIMBING COURSE • HOLE IN THE WALL CANYON • GLOWWORM TUNNEL RIDE • THREE SISTERS ABSEILING EXPEDITION • 


Team up with the 
professionals 

THE PREMIER MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE SPECIALISTS FOR MORE THAN A DECADE 
As one of Australia's most respected and innovative adventure companies, we have 
built a reputation based on safety, client satisfaction and value for money. 

WHETHER you're a nervous beginner or a seasoned 


adventurer, you'll get the chance really to extend 
yourself on one of our courses or expeditions. 


O STARTING OFF 

On the one-day Beginners' 

Abseiling course you do as much 
abseiling as you can fit into a day. 

Progress from the 'nursery 
boulder' to mind-blowing free 
falls. This course will prepare you 
for a wide range of more 
advanced trips and on completion 
you will be presented with a 
celebratory certificate and an 
Abseiling Starters Package. 

THE MAGIC OF 
CANYONING O 

When you abseil, swim, Li-Lo 
or scramble through a Blue 
Mountains canyon, you enter an 
unforgettable world of rushing waterfalls, crystal- 
clear pools and fantastic sculptured walls. BMAC 
specialises in sharing with you the cream of the 
canyons, undreamt of places which will amaze you! 


TEN OUTSTANDING YEARS ^ 

Celebrating ten years of innovation, achievement and 
acclaimed service. A few of our milestones... 

• 1984 • Established as Blue 
Mountains Climbing School. 
First Blue Mountains based 
company to offer professionally 
guided canyon tours. 

• 1987 • We developed and 
refined the concept of 'the 
Abseiling Expedition' with the 
establishment of Australia's 
longest abseil route down 
Mount Banks (400 metres). 

• 1989 • Set new levels of skills 
training with the introduction 
of the first Advanced Abseiling 
Course and Abseiling In¬ 
structors' Course in the Blue 
Mountains now widely copied 
by others. 

• 1991 • Commenced guided mountain-bike tours in 
the Blue Mountains and a quality mountain-bike hire 
service. 



Starlight Canyon 


NEW!... Get drenched 
in Sheep Dip Canyon 

Sheep Dip makes a perfect beginners' canyon without 
abseiling or Li-Loing but with heaps of fantastic water jumps, 
slides and swims. One of the best secrets around, this narrow 
chasm with its chain of pretty pools and cascades is 
a total fun experience! 



Phone, fax or write for our free brochure. 


Upstairs in Mountain Designs 
190 Katoomba St, Katoomba, NSW 2780, 

Tel: (047) 82 1271 

Mobile: 018 210 743 • Fax: (047) 821277 
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Kalahari 


Si 59.00 

Backcountry Sympatex 
$189.00 


Kathmandu 


Centre: High CountcP 
$299.00 
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Superb, rugged Kathmandu footwear... 
making tracks in all the world’s 
wild and urban places 


Kathmandu footwear has been making tracks from 
Everest to the Antarctic and many places in between for 
over 12 years. Our range of bushwalking boots and 
walking shoes is handcrafted in Northern Italy by highly 
skilled manufacturers with access to leathers that are 
renowned for strength, comfort and water repellency. 
We use three types of construction; outside stitched- 
down for heavy duty mountaineering and bushwalking 
boots, with Blake stitching or cement bonding being 
used for lighter-weight walking boots and shoes. 

Leather uppers range from Anfibio, one of the 
world’s strongest leathers, to supple oiled nubuck. 
Sympatex, a water-resistant and breathable 


interlining, features on two models and padded 
Cambrelle inner linings protect against abrasion and dis¬ 
comfort. The deep-lugged soles will give years of wear 
and are either Vibram Montagna or Roccia solid blocks 
or very high-endurance Skywalk traction soles. 
Kathmandu footwear for either wild places or urban 
places - the choice is yours! Call in or telephone for our 
summer 1994/95 catalogue. 


KATHMANDU 


$219.00 

Randonnee 


The Kathmandu Summit 
Club has been established 
recognise our many valued and 
frequent customers. Join for only $10 per 
year and you will receive substantial 
discounts on all Kathmandu stock that is 
not already discounted — can you afford 
not to to be a member? 

Join now; write or telephone far an application 
farm, or call into any of our store locations. 


Victoria 

373 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 

Telephone (03) 642-1942 
Fax (03) 600-1915 

Warehouse Shop: 

161 Smith Street 

Telephone (03) 419-1868 
Fax (03) 416-2286 

(Free customer parking Mon-Fri.) 


NSW 

Town Hall Arcade 
Cnr Kent & Bathurst Sts 


Queensland 

144 Wickham Street 
Fortitude Valley Brisbane 
Telephone (07) 252-8054 
Fax (07) 252-4717 


ACT 

Shop CG04 Canberra Ctre 
City Walk Canberra 
Telephone (06) 257-5926 
Fax (06) 247-2559 

Mail Order 
PO Box 1191 
Collingwood Vic 3066 
Telephone (03) 419-1868 
Fax (03) 416-2286 
Toll-free 1 800 333-484 





















Kxmy ptunet 

New books from 
Lonely Planet 


Britain 

1200 pp, 200 maps 

rrp $32.95 


North Africa 

(Algeria, Libya, Morocco 
and Tunisia) 

752 pp, 137 maps 

rrp $26.95 


Western Australia 

320 pp, 47 maps 

rrp $18.95 


Lonely Planet also publishes a free quarterly newsletter. If you would 
like a copy, contact us at the address below. 


THE SPIRIT OF 

ADVENTURE 


Day packs, rucksacks and travel 
packs with capacities 18 litres to 
75 litres 


Outdoor equipment from Vango of 
Greenock offers the value for money 
and the ruggedness you would 
expect from a Scottish company. 

All Vango products are fully guaranteed for the life of 
the original purchaser against defects in components, 
materials and workmanship. If during normal use a 
product is found by Vango to be defective or to have 
failed due to the natural breakdown of materials 
caused by extended use, Vango will repair or replace 
at our discretion. No other consequential loss may be 
claimed under this guarantee. 

For your nearest stockist or trade 
enquiries, contact Ansco Pty Ltd. 
Phone: 1800 333 645 Fax: (03) 471 1600. 


Tents for all seasons 
and uses 


Sleeping-bags 
that offer high 
performance 
over a wide 
range of 
seasons 
and 

conditions 
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Take a step ahead to 
high-tech comfort • •• 


Ajays and EMC bring you the latest in comfort and 
durability with these two high-tech boot designs. 

The Wainwright Fellwalker and the Brasher Classic 
Gore-Tex® are top-of-the-line, fully imported English 
designs which represent a quantum leap in technology. 
They are constructed of full-grain leather yet are extremely 
light, comfortable, durable and watertight. 


At EMC and Ajay's we understand that while being 
there is a wonderful achievement, getting there without 
sore, wet feet is more wonderful still! 

These two great boots will provide your feet with the 
best possible protection and comfort on your trip, be it 
strolling through meadows or wading through bogs! 


The Wainwright Fellwalker 



$235 


The Wainwright Fellwalker by K Shoes features the 
technological advantage of full-grain Pittards WR100 
leather that is both soft and extremely hard-wearing. 

Their highly flexible mid-sole means breaking them in is 
a pleasure, with padded ankle-cuffs combining perfect 
support and comfort and EVA mid-soles providing 
excellent cushioning. 

The grip is suitable for medium to rough terrain, and the 
widely spaced cleats shed mud easily. Even when wading 
through water and after days of continual rain, these boots 
will keep your feet dry and warm, and the rustproof 
ringlets will remain unspoilt. 

Overall, the Wainwright is a perfect all-round terrain boot 
to provide you with years of comfortable walking. 



Brasher Classic Gore-Tex ® 


The Brasher Classic Gore-Tex® is a good-looking, sturdy 
boot with attractive suede ankle-cuffs and hardy leather 
upper. 

These boots feature a system known as 'Top Dry', a 
unique layer of Gore-Tex® between the leather shell and 
leather lining to provide unparalleled waterproofing and a 
comfortable temperature for your feet at all times. 

The reinforced ringlets and hooks will stand up to years 
of lacing, and the reinforced rubber soles provide excellent 
grip and torsional support on medium to rough terrain. 


A stylish and comfortable boot, the Brasher Classic is 
excellent value for multipurpose, long-lasting protection for 
your feet. 


_ tyays^ _ 

SNOW COUNTRY SPORTS 



401 Riversdale Road 
East Hawthorn, Vic 3123 
Phone (03) 882 7229 


115 Canterbury Road, Heathmont, Vic 3135 
Phone (03) 720 4647, Fax (03) 720 2538 


















W AUSTRALIAN 
APV£NfURE^- 


3/72 MAIN ST, KATOOMBA 

Ph: bh (047) 82 6224; Fax: (047) 82 6143 


ABSEIL with the PROFESSIONALS 

The Abseil Experience 

If it’s excitement and plenty of spectacular abseils you want, then abseil 
with the professionals—High ’n Wild. 

With instructors who genuinely care, High ’n Wild prides itself on s 
client service and safety record second to none! 

Trips leave Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday and Sunday from our office 
directly opposite the Katoomba railway station. 



NEPAL AND THAILAND 

High ’n Wild Trips to Nepal are fully supported mountaineering expeditions for those with little 
or no previous experience. Yala Peak (5700 metres): 24 days (2 days’ rafting); March/April 1995; 
ex-Kathmandu $2490, ex-Sydney $3960. Mera Peak (6476 metres): Nepal's highest trekking 
peak; 33 days; October 1995; ex-Kathmandu $3350, px-Sydney $4820. Phra-Nang Experience 
(Thailand): nine days’ adventure—abseil/rockclimb/snorkel/jungle tour/island camp-out/ 
bungalow accommodation; 15-22 April 1995; 
ex-Bangkok $1180, ex-Sydney $2520. 

OTHER ADVENTURES ] 

We’re constantly updating all our adventures 
in abseiling, rockclimbing, canyoning and 
mountaineering. So fax, call or write for one of 
our regular newsletters and brochure. 

Travel Agents No 2TA 003949 




HIGH 

ADVENTURE 


ABSEILING 

Beginners’ abseiling trips with the original Blue Mountains climbing and abseiling school! 
Let Australia’s most experienced instructing team introduce you to the world of high adventure! 
Beginners’ Abseiling Courses run 9 am to 5 pm every day of the year! 

Cost: $69 

OTHER ABSEILING COURSES & TOURS 

Advanced Courses, Rescue Courses, Certified Leaders’ Courses, Three Sisters 
Abseiling Expeditions, Canyoning Courses and Guided Tours. 

ROCKCLIMBING 

Rockclimbing courses to suit all levels of experience from novice to advanced! 

Rock courses and guided climbs run all year round! 

MOUNTAINEERING EXPEDITIONS 

Call us for details on these / 

exciting ASM Expeditions: / AUSTRALIAN 

Himalayan Three Peaks, Sept 95 SCHOOL OF 

Pik Communism, 9 J 6 UI96 W MOUNTAINEERING 

Broad Peak, Jul 97 Mf THE LEADING MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE 

f / SPECIALISTS SINCE 1981 


COME AND 
JOIN THE 
EXPERTS 

From the Blue Mountains 
to the Himalayas, climb 
with Australia’s leading 
professional climbing 
guides and instructors. 
WRITE OR CALL FOR 
OUR FREE COLOUR 
BROCHURE 
AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL 
OF MOUNTAINEERING 
182 Katoomba Street, 
Katoomba, NSW 2780 
Phone (047) 82 2014 
Fax (047) 82 5787 
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ossa 



Sydney 

507 Kent St 
Ph 02 264 2685 
Miranda 
527 Kingsway 
Ph 02 525 6829 
Canberra 
11 Lonsdale St 
Braddon 
Ph 06 257 3883 
Melbourne 
360 Lt Bourke St 
Ph 03 670 4845 
Jindabyne 
Kosciusko Road 
Ph 064 56 2922 
Box Hill 
8 Market St 
Ph 03 898 8596 


^a^vion Travel 

Perth 

1/915 Hay St 
Ph 09 321 
Hobart 
76 Elizabeth St 
Ph 002 31 0777 
Launceston 
110 George St 
Ph 003 31 4240 
Adelaide 
228 Rundle St 
Ph 08 232 3155 
Toll Free 008 801 119 
Mail Order 
360 Lt Bourke St 
Melbourne Vic 3000 
Ph 03 670 9485 
Toll Free 1 800 805 398 
Fax 03 670 4622 
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UT OF THE PAST 


Canyoner discovers living fossil 



The great discovery 


Roots and all 

A New South Wales National Parks & 
Wildlife officer and Wild reader, Dave Noble 
(not to be confused with Wild Special Adviser 
David Noble), made an astounding discovery 
last year while canyoning in Wollemi 
National Park in the northern Blue 
Mountains. What he found, as he and his 
companions descended a little-known creek 
in an isolated valley, was a previously 
undescribed genus of tree, the closest 
relatives of which are known only from fossils 
60 million years old. The discovery of the 
Wollemi pine—which grows to 40 metres in 
height and has knobbly, cork-like bark and 
spiralling, conically arranged leaves and 
branches—is considered to be the greatest 
botanical find of the century and has been 
likened to finding a small dinosaur running 
around in the bush. 

A stand of 20-30 of the trees lends an eerie 
atmosphere to the canyon, which is believed 
to have remained undisturbed and—most 
importantly—unburned for perhaps thou¬ 
sands of years. The Royal Botanic Gardens in 
Sydney are currently trying to propagate the 
tree from seedlings to ensure the continued 
survival of the species. Such a discovery only 
a few hours from Sydney fuels hopes that 
other plant—and perhaps animal—species 
remain to be found elsewhere in the Aus¬ 
tralian bush. Bushwalkers and other outdoor 
enthusiasts are well placed to make such 
finds—so next time you venture into the 
wilds, keep your eyes open! 

Corrections and amplifications 

From Wild no 55: Will Steffen's article 'Still on 
Top' incorrectly listed the first Australian 
ascent of Nepal's Chulu Far East as having 
been made by members of the Sutherland 
Bushwalking Club in 1993. In fact, the peak 
was climbed in 1991 by an Australian party 
consisting of Jonathan Carboon, Nicholas 
Carboon, Kevin Harkins and Chris Jones and 
led by the late Michael Rheinberger. (Non- 
summitting members included Ian McKenzie 
and Steve Smith.) Also, Colin Monteath and 
Lucas Trihey did not reach the summit of 
Chongtar as indicated in Steffen's article and 
in Wild Information. The explorer William 
Baffin first stepped on to Ellesmere Island in 
1616, not 1916 as stated in Eric Philips's article 
'The Ball that Rolled'; Eric Philips was at 
Timbertop for five years, not eight. 

MEW SOUTH WALES 


Mungo Track 

The fourth edition of'A Walker's Guide 
to the Mungo Track, a thorough set of 
track notes to walks within the 
Myall Lakes National Park north of 
Sydney, has been published by the 
Lions Club of Tea Gardens in co¬ 
operation with the NPWS. The Mungo 


Track, on which work began in 1984, now 
forms part of the 220 kilometre Tops to Myalls 
Heritage Trail. (A separate guidebook to this 
track was reviewed in Wild no 52.) The park 
offers a combination of day walks and longer 
tracks in a coastal lagoon setting. 

Prize snaps 

The Escalade 95 mountain festival, which will 
be held at Mt Victoria in the Blue Mountains 
from 22-25 April, will again include a 
photographic competition—with over $4000 
in prizes. Anyone wishing to enter either the 


colour tranparency or black-and-white print 
categories should phone (02) 809 3112 during 
business hours for more details. Entries close 
on 12 April. 

VICTORIA 


Chased by Kiwis 

The inaugural JLW Challenge, a multisports 
event consisting in 240 kilometres of running, 
paddling and cycling, was held in 30“C+ 
temperatures over the weekend of 3-4 
December last year. The event, which took 


when I described a giant tree. After much 
research, it was found that the frond did not 
match any other plant in the world. A relative of 
the Norfolk Island, bunya, hoop and kauri pines, 
the tree dates back to the Jurassic period, when 
dinosaurs wandered the earth. The NPWS is at 
present undertaking special protection proced¬ 
ures and management plans for the tree to ensure 
that it will survive millions of years into the 
future as well. 

It is both encouraging and amazing that we 
can still discover new species of large trees in our 
wilderness areas, some of which is still little 
explored. As wilderness users, we can show 
great respect for our natural heritage by 
participating in flora and fauna surveys and 
understanding the needs of sensitive species 
such as the extraordinary Wollemi pine. ■ 

Dam Noble 


Dave Noble proudly displays his discovery 
of Wollemi pines. Lowan Turton. Below, 
male (can't you tell?) Wollemi pine cone. 


T he morning was clear and cold with a light 
frost, but we knew the day would be warm as 
we gingerly slipped into our shorts and shirts 
and walked briskly along a clear ridge. Travel¬ 
ling light — we only carried six millimetre ropes, 
lunch and harnesses in our bum bags — we 
would easily be able to descend the two canyons 
we had planned for this day. 

The canyon is typical of those in Wollemi — 
deep, dark and less than a metre wide in places. 
Winding our way through the slot we came to 
the top of yet another pitch, passed the rope 
round a chockstone and descended to a murky 
pool. A little further on, where the creek widens 
and the going becomes easier, I noticed some 
strange leaves lying in the creek. They resembled 
ferns, but were unlike any I had seen before. 
After poking around the surrounding creek 
banks in an attempt to find where the leaves had 
come from, I looked up at the canopy surround¬ 
ing the creek and was surprised to see looming 
above me an extraordinary 40 metre high tree. 
Truly amazing, it had leaves like giant fern 
fronds and a knobbly bark that looked for all the 
world like Coco-pops! 'What sort of tree do you 
think that is?', I asked my companions. They 
replied with blank looks. On looking around, we 
found that we were in a small grove of these 
alien-looking trees. 

Suspecting that I had found something 
unusual, I broke off a small leaf and put it in my 
bum bag with the canyoning gear before we set 
off to continue our scramble through steep 
cliffs, down another previously unexplored 
canyon and finally back up to the ridge. 

That night I had a quick look through some 
plant books, but still identification of the 
frond eluded me. On returning to work on the 
following Monday morning I gave the leaf to 
Wyn Jones, the senior naturalist at the NPWS, 
thinking that he would instantly identify it. 

He suggested that it was from some kind of 
small shrub and looked at me in amazement 











implete Walrus line of tents or for your nearest authorized Walrus dealer, call 1 800 882 058 


Walrus Tri-Star 


Backpacker Magazine’s 

“Top Tent” 

If the Tri-Star were a car, it would qualify as 
"loaded." It comes equipped with four fat poles, 
dual doors, a fully seam-sealed fly and floor, good 
stakes, a mesh gear loft, and, best of all, a capa¬ 
cious vestibule over each door. Setup isn't the 
fastest, but to quote GMC's Brian Bazar, "You don't 
need to be a brain surgeon to figure it out." 

The Tri-Star's wedgy vestibules direct wind up and 
over the doors. Bazar again: "We got dumped on by 
several severe storms—no problem." Inside, three 
can live in genuine comfort. We used the front 
vestibule as a foyer, and the rear one as a covered 
equipment dump. The GMC crews appreciated how 
the mesh roof vents, and cross ventilation between 
the doors kept the interior livable on sticky nights. 

—Backpacker Magazine, Sept. ‘94 


Tape Welded Seams 
Full Coverage Flies 
Side Release Buckles 
Gear Loft Included 
Double-doors and 
double-vestibules 
Full Featured 





Fire-Jet 

Versatile, safe and compact. 

Fuel: Multifuel capacity without changing parts: 

Shellite, petrol and kerosene. 

Safety: Fuel pump is fitted with unique safety-valve to 

reduce pressure build-up. 

Performance: High output, low noise and extremely stable. 
Tested: Every stove is 100% burn-tested. 

Compact: Wind-break (supports) folds flat against stove. 

Specifications: Weight, 255 gr; height, 8.5 cm; 
diameter, 8 cm. 


Traveller 


Reliable 

Fuel: 

Contents: 


Inoxal: 


Specifications: 


and easy to use. 

Methylated spirits. 

Two-section windshield, two Inoxal pots, one 
Inoxal frying-pan, brass burner with simmer¬ 
ring and clamp handle. 

A unique combination of stainless steel and 
aluminium is used in the pots and frying-pan. 
Stainless steel is used on the inside because it 
is hygienic, does not affect the taste and is easy 
to clean. Aluminium 
is used on the 
outside for fast 
heat transfer and 
because it is light. 

Weight, 1200 gr; 
height, 10 cm; 
diameter, 22 cm. 


Distributed by Outdoor Agencies Ph: (02) 438 2266 Fax: (02) 438 2520 
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When you're out 
to prove something 


so is Fairydown. 



No matter how the elements treat you, your Fairydown 
Adventure Clothing and Equipment will come out on top 
every time. That’s simply because every single item has 
been designed, developed and manufactured to work in the 
world’s extremes. It’s where Fairydown excels. 

In fact, you could search the world for better design, quality 
and performance...but you’d return bitterly disappointed. 
And even though some of our top international outdoor 
enthusiasts have different goals and philosophies, they 
remain single-minded in their support and enthusiasm for 
Fairydown. 

We’re talking of people like Peter Hillary, Mark Whetu, 
Robert Anderson, Russell Prince, Jon and Brigitte Muir, 

Mike Perry, Marty Schmidt, Jacinda Amy, Graham Joy...the 
list goes on and on. 


^►Fairydown 


Proven in the world's extremes 


I---1 

For your free comprehensive catalogue on Fairydown Adventure 
write to Arthur Ellis Pty Ltd, 55 Vore St, Silverwater, NSW 2141 

Address_ 


It’s these special individuals, together with our own specialist 
designers and technicians, who have helped to develop and extend 
the Fairydown range. 

You can’t knock their impressive list of achievements and successes. 
Just as you can’t beat the gear that helped make it all possible. 


Look for these Fairydown dealerships 
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HE CHIPS FLY! 


Loggers on back foot against green upsurge 



Forest furore 

The granting of 11 export wood-chip licences 
last December by the federal Minister for 
Resources, David Beddall, has provoked an 
extraordinary backlash by green campaigners 
and the public alike which marks the 
resurgence of green politics in Australia. The 
granting of the licences came after an 
intensive anti-wood-chipping campaign that 
was seen by some as a make-or-break effort 
by an environment movement weakened by 
the politics of economic rationalism and the 
recession. Instead, conservation organisations 
—led by the Wilderness Society—succeeded 
in harnessing the public's outrage at the 
decision and as Wild went to press had forced 
the government to withdraw the licences and 
change tack on the protection of some areas. 

The decision to increase both the number of 
export licences and the volume of wood-chips 
from Australia's native forests flew in the face 
of recommendations by the federal Minister 
for the Environment, John Faulkner, that 1300 
environmentally sensitive logging areas be 
spared. None were exempted. 

Anger at the decision within the federal 
Labor Party's own ranks resulted in the hur¬ 
ried intervention of Prime Minister Paul 
Keating, who attempted to quell the row by 
promising personally to take a hand in future 
licence negotiations and — yet again — to 
phase out the wood-chipping of old-growth 
forest by the year 2000. This was not enough 
to stem the tide of opposition to the continued 
destruction of pristine forests and as 1994 
drew to a close green groups were threatening 
to direct their preferences away from the ALP 
at future elections, claiming that there was 
now little difference between the environ¬ 
mental credentials of the two major parties. 

Early in the new year the little-known 
Tasmanian Conservation Trust (see later item 
on Wild's sponsorship of one of this organ¬ 
isation's key staff) won a crucial victory by 
successfully petitioning the Federal Court to 
overturn the 1994 wood-chip licence of one 
Tasmanian operator on the basis that the min¬ 
ister had erred at law by not considering 
environmental impact when granting the 
licence. The Wilderness Society was soon 
planning to challenge a number of the 1995 
licences on the strength of legal advice that all 
11 granted by David Beddall could be sim¬ 
ilarly invalid. Both the Minister for Resources 
and the Prime Minister had earlier claimed 
that the 1995 licences, once issued, could not 
be rescinded. 

In circumstances that pitted former allies 
against one another — and also made for some 
unusual bedfellows — the ACTU supported a 
campaign by timber workers to disrupt green 
forest blockades and picket the offices of 
environmental groups, while the Federal 
Conference of the Young Liberals supported 
the protection of the 1300 disputed logging 
areas. With a State election looming, the New 


David Bellamy 'meets the Press' in East Gippsland 
during Wild Forests 94. (See the Editorial and 
page 25.) Chris Baxter 

South Wales State Labor Party distanced itself 
from the decision, claiming it would protect 
the environmentally sensitive areas identified 
in that State should it be elected. Conversely, 
the Tasmanian branch of the ALP whole¬ 
heartedly endorsed David Beddall's decision. 

The flurry of angry counter-protest from 
the forestry sector suggested an industry well 
and truly on the back foot after an increasing 
flow of revelations about the destructiveness 
and waste of old-growth forest logging. A 
study by a Melbourne academic indicated 
that the logging and wood-chipping of native 
forest in Victoria alone is costing that State up 
to $50 million every year, including between 
three and six million dollars on logging- 
related road maintenance, as revealed by a Vic 
Roads report and supported by the Local 
Government Board's inquiry into expenditure 
within the East Gippsland shires affected by 
logging operations. The Victorian Govern¬ 
ment, on the other hand, claims that the 
industry is about to turn a profit, a claim it 
supports with figures and accounting 
practices which have been roundly criticised 
by a number of economists and academics. 

As Wild went to press, moves were afoot to 
'reschedule' logging operations away from 
some of the 1300 environmentally sensitive 
areas, which include wildlife corridors. 
National Estate forest and areas designated as 
being of high conservation value. The first 
forest clashes of the new year occurred at 
Eden in south-eastern NSW in late January 
when up to 30 protesters were arrested while 
attempting to disrupt the passage of logging 
trucks to that town's huge wood-chip mill. 
One forestry worker was also arrested after he 


approached protesters with a chain-saw. In 
the last days of that month, an anti-wood- 
chipping rally in Melbourne drew 10 000 
people in a show of green strength the likes of 
which has not been seen for many years. A 
few days later Parliament House in Canberra 
was besieged by logging trucks as loggers 
staged a counter-protest. If anyone still 
harbours doubts about whether or not the 
Victorian Government's Department of Con¬ 
servation & Natural Resources acts inde¬ 
pendently in such matters, the following 
should change that. An inter-office memo 
from a senior forester to all DCNR staff in 
East Gippsland publicised a public meeting in 
Orbost to arrange for a pro-wood-chipping 
demonstration in that town concurrent with 
the one in Canberra and to enable 'as many 
people as possible to travel to Canberra to join 
the protest'. The memo concludes: 'Individual 
staff members will not be prevented from tak¬ 
ing the day [of the Canberra demonstration] 
off if they wish'. 

It seems unlikely that this contentious and 
increasingly heated debate can be soothed by 
the sort of tinkering at the edges that seems to 
be the only response of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment; it has been apparent for some time that 
what is required is nothing less than a 
complete overhaul of the forest industry. See 
Action Box item 1. 

Brown candidate 

Australia's most famous green campaigner, 
Tasmanian Bob Brown, is to run for the Senate 
as the number one candidate on a green ticket 
at the next federal election. Best known for 
playing a central role in the effort to save the 
Franklin River in the early 1980s, Brown is 
considered to be one of the country's most 
ardent environmental crusaders and is seen as 
a safe bet to win a seat in Canberra. 
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SPYDERCO CLIPIT .l, 

2 19 


911 RESCUE TOOL 


For the safest and fastest cutting 
of seat-belts, harnesses, clothing 
and other fibrous materials 
adjacent to living tissue. 

Blade is 8A high-carbon 
stainless (sharpened on inside 
edge) with rear-lock design. 
Handle is checkered black 
rubberised plastic for comfort. 
Cannot be used as a lethal 
weapon. Comes with nylon 
sheath. 


ZEN IMPORTS PTY LTD 
PO Box 201, Rozelle, NSW 2039 
Ph: (02) 818 1955 Fax: (02) 810 8776 


Dragon 


FOR YOUR NEAREST RETAILER CALL: 
ZEN IMPORTS PTY LTD Tel (02) 818 1955 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY 
SERVICES 


WINTER MOUNTAINCRAFT COURSE 
& MOUNTAIN MEDICINE SEMINAR 
Experience: 

• Cradle Mountain 

• Leadership, Teamwork 

• Survival Skills 

• Mountain Medicine 

• Snow Shelters 

• Mountaineering 

• Australia's Foremost Experts 

WHEN: 1-10 September 1995 
WHERE: Lake Barrington 
Cradle Mountain 
Silver Ridge Retreat 
FEE: $780 


For further details: 
Ph: (004) 24 9770 
Fax: (004) 27 2927 


Join us at the 2nd | 
World Congress 
Wilderness Medicine I 
at Aspen, Colorado, in I 
August 1995. 
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I GREEN PAGES 


Background—raising the Warragamba 



A confrontation which threatens to rival the 
Franklin River protests of a decade ago is 
brewing in the southern Blue Mountains. At 
stake is classic bushwalking country in valleys 
of the lower Kowmung, Coxs, Nattai and other 
wild rivers in the heart of the Kanangra and 
Nattai wilderness. The battleground is 
Warragamba Dam and the cause is a proposal to 
raise the dam wall by 23 metres. The proposal 
was the New South Wales Government's 
response to the likelihood of dam failure during 
extreme flood conditions. Rainfall estimates for 
rare flood events were revised during the 1980s 
and it was realised that overtopping of the dam 
beyond its structural limits could occur. 

However, an environmentally acceptable 
dam-safety solution costing $90 million was 
shelved in 1993 in favour of a larger, destructive 
flood-mitigation scheme. This scheme involved 
raising the dam wall by 23 metres to prevent 
overtopping and increasing the height of the 
spillway by 12 metres. This would prevent 
the initial escape of waters contained behind 
the dam during floods by allowing their 
release over a long period. This option, 
which would cost $250 million, was 
announced in February 1994 and promoted 
as one which would 'save' homes built on 
flood-prone land. 

Publicity about the raising of the dam 
fails to mention upstream impacts. Above 
the dam, valleys will be flooded by an 
extended lake until waters are released. 
Figures provided by Sydney Water (the 
newly corporatised water authority) 
indicate that it will take at least 24 days 
for the lake to return to its original size 
following a flood of a magnitude likely 
to occur every 50 years. Not only will 
the present valley vegetation be subject 

but sediment-laden water reaching the still arms 
of the extended lake will drop its load and choke 
the valley floors with large deposits of sand. 

At least nine rare or endangered plants are 
found in the area behind the dam; most could be 
expected to suffer significantly when the river 
valleys are drowned. One newly discovered 
species of hakea is found only in the Kowmung 
River area and 40 of the known 200 individuals 
are but three metres above the present full 
storage-level. The largest remaining stand of 
Camden white gum is entirely within the limit 
of flooding in the Kedumba River. Many 
animals are also dependent on the valley floors 
and are at risk. The dam raising has been 
identified as a major threat to the listing of the 
Blue Mountains as a World Heritage Site. 

The effects below the dam on an already 
stressed Hawkesbury-Nepean River system 
result from the elimination of small flood 

about half the rivers' catchment area. Possible 
consequences include increased algal outbreaks, 
silting of the riverbed, bank erosion (from 
extended release of flood-waters) and impacts 
associated with further development on 
previously flood-prone land. 

The Confederation of Bushwalking Clubs of 
NSW responded to fears of potential flooding of 
Blue Mountain rivers by reviving the Kowmung 
Committee in December 1993. The committee 
was initially formed in 1987 following the 
release of plans to build a dam on the Kowmung 
River. Since its re-formation it has received 
strong support for its campaign and is now an 
independent group with several hundred 
members. 


Top, the threatened lower Kowmung River 
less than two kilometres from the present 
storage-level of Warragamba Dam. Andrew 
Cox. Bottom, the Butchers Creek arm of the 
present impoundment, showing the likely 
effect on creeks and smaller rivers if the level 
is raised. Ashley Burke 

An environmental impact statement (EIS) 
promoting the preferred 23 metres raising of the 
dam was due to be released in the middle of last 
year. The extent of concern about the 
environmental effects of the raising has already 
delayed its release until at least April 1995 with 
minor aspects of the design being reviewed. 
However, the Kowmung Committee considers 
that the assessment process was flawed from the 
start and that the present EIS should be 
abandoned. 

While there is limited Federal Government 
involvement (through funding and World 
Heritage and National Estate legislation), the 
project is primarily the responsibility of the 
NSW State Government. The Liberal-National 
Party coalition supports the dam raising, while 
Labor has refused either to endorse or oppose it. 
The Democrats, the Greens and environmental 
Independents all aim to prevent the raising from 
going ahead. 

Whatever the outcome of the March NSW 
State election, only a strong expression of public 
outrage will halt what would be a disastrous 
mistake. 

See Action Box item 6. ■ 

Andrew Cox 


Lightening up 

A recently formed organisation which goes by 
the name of Tread Lightly! On Public and 
Private Land is attempting to educate off¬ 
road-vehicle enthusiasts on the proper use of 
bush roads and tracks. Concerned about the 
increasing pressure being placed on our wild 
places by the use of four-wheel-drives and by 
other motorised and non-motorised recre¬ 
ational pursuits, the company is seeking to 
promote environmental awareness. See 
Action Box item 2. 

QUEENSLAND 


A load of fertiliser 

A report released by the World Wide Fund for 
Nature claims that the MIM smelter at Mt Isa 
in Queensland is releasing 690 000 tonnes of 
sulphur dioxide into the atmosphere every 
year, an environmental record exceeded only 
by smelters in Russia, Chile and Botswana. 
The sulphur dioxide, which can be an ingredi¬ 
ent in acid rain, stretches out in a plume 
extending across much of northern Australia 
including the wilderness of Kakadu and the 
Kimberleys. The report claims that neither the 
smelter's owners nor the relevant govern¬ 
ment agencies have investigated the possible 
effect of the plume. The company can thus 
claim that 'there is no known damage' and 
that 'in the absence of rain, the sulphur dioxide 
is deposited as ammonium sulphate — a 
common fertiliser' [Wild's italics]. 

The WWFN is calling for a rigorous 
examination of the effects of the emissions 
and a tightening of environmental controls on 
the company when its licence is reviewed in 
the near future. See Action Box item 3. 

A tree-sitting protester blocking construction 
of the last of about 30 towers for the 
controversial Cairns-Kuranda Skyrail was 
arrested in January by Queensland police 
posing as an SBS television crew. The 
protester, who had maintained a precarious 
vigil in the World-Heritage-listed rain forest 
for more than 200 days, was seized, bound 
with electrical tape and lowered from his 
platform after inviting the 'camera crew' up 
to his perch to conduct an interview. SBS 
television was considering whether to take 
legal action against the Queensland police as 
Wild went to press. A camera with SBS 
stickers was supplied to the police by the 
authority overseeing the building of the so- 
called 'ecotourism' project. 

NEW SOUTH WALES 


New National Parks 

Last December the State Government expand¬ 
ed the State's National Park system by almost 
70 000 hectares. Ten new National Parks and 
additions to several others now raise the area 
of the State managed by the National Parks & 
Wildlife Service to over five per cent. The new 
parks include the long-awaited Gardens of 
Stone National Park and small reserves 
protecting parts of the forests of the south¬ 
east. In both cases more controversial areas — 
threatened by mining and logging, respec¬ 
tively—have not been protected. 

Andrew Cox 
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Rated by Climbing magazine (issue 144, 
May 1994) as This year’s best buy’ for 
all-purpose boots. This excellent all¬ 
round boot is substantial enough for 
cracks, yet soft enough for bouldering or 
indoor walls. It features full sticky 
^ rands and, like all La Sportiva 
K. shoes, the incredibly sticky, 
• high-performance XSV 
Vibram rubber. 


The Mythos is the perfect synthesis of 
comfort, performance and innovation. 
The revolutionary lacing system 
guarantees uniform distribution of 
tension around the foot. The toe of the 
shoe is an optimum design for pockets. 
The mid-sole is made from a special 
material, ‘Ibiflex’, that improves support 
and precision without 
a detracting from the 
fel M, . ' excellent sensitivity 
jr; -> and performance. 


CLIMBING 

MOUNTAIN 

TREKKING 

FOOTWEAR 


Available from the 


ADVENTURE 

CAMPING 

EQUIPMENT 

Townsville 
Ph (077) 75 6116 
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ALP1NEA1RE 


Since 1975 AlpineAire has been 
producing the finest outdoor 
foods, free of preservatives, MSG, 
artificial flavours or colours. As 
our reputation for quality and 
taste has grown, AlpineAire has 
fortified walkers, climbers and 
mountaineers in many of the 
world’s most remote places. 
'When food tastes great above 
17000 feet you know it’s high 
quality’—members of the 35th 
Anniversary Everest Assault 
party. 


AlpineAire Meatless Main Courses— 
Two Serves 

Mountain Chilli 
Leonardo da Fettuccini 
Spaghetti in Mushroom Sauce 
Pasta Roma 
Cheese Nut Casserole 
Mushroom Pilaf with Vegetables 
Wild Rice Pilaf with Almonds 
Santa Fe Black Beans and Rice 


NATURALLY GOOD FOOD FOR 
THE OUTDOOR GOURMET „ 



OUTDOOR AGENCIES 

PH (02) 438 2266, FAX (02) 438 2520 


AlpineAire Seafood Main Courses— 

Two Serves 

Shrimp Newburg 
Shrimp Alfredo 

Tuna with Noodles and Cheese 
AlpineAire Soups 

Alpine Minestrone 

AlpineAire Breakfasts and Desserts 

Strawberries—Whole, freeze-dried 
Blueberry Pancakes 
Apple-blueberry Fruit Cobbler 
Blueberry-honey Granola and Milk 
Apple Almond Crisp 

AlpineAire Side Dishes 

Potatoes and Cheddar with Chives 
Vegetable Mix 

FREE OF 

PRESERVATIVES, 

MSG, 

ARTIFICIAL 
FLAVOURS OR 
COLOURS j 



Sea Kayaking in 

PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

Seven and ten day 
tours. Owned and j 
operated by the j 
people of Manus 
(Admiralty) Island. Iff! 

Paddle with us in our untouched 
paradise of golden beaches, rich reef 
and rain-forest, uninhabited islands 
and a warm and 
I friendly local 
culture. Top-quality 
I food, equipment 
I and guides. 


Contact: 

Endless Summer Adventures 

PO Box 5598, Cairns 4870, Australia 
Phone: (070) 31 7650 Fax: (070) 31 7703 




Peregrine has climbing expeditions to the tallest summit in each continent: 

Everest (Asia), Aconcagua (South America), Kilimanjaro (Africa), Elbrus (Europe), Vinson 
(Antarctica), Carstenz Pyramid (Australasia), McKinley (North America)... and more. 

8,000 metres: Shishapangma, Cho Oyu (Tibet). 7,000 metres: Kanguru, Pumori (Nepal), Diran 
(Pakistan), Pik Korzhenevsky (Tadjikistan). 6,000 metres: Mera, Ramdung, Chulu West (Nepal). 
High Altitude Trekking: Makalu to Everest Traverse, 

Kanchenjunga (Nepal), Everest Kanshung Face (Tibet), 

K2-Concordia (Pakistan), Chomolhari Base Camp (Bhutan). 

For detailed information phone: 

Melbourne (03) 663 8611, Sydney (02) 290 2770. 

uc 31009 ' A 


Peregrine 
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Biodiversity walk 

Specialists in biodiversity and ecology intend 
to walk the length of the Kowmung River 
from 14-25 April in order to carry out a 
survey of the flora and fauna of this unique 
area. Wild readers are invited to join the walk, 
which is being run by the Blue Mountains 
Rare and Endangered Species Group in 
conjunction with the NPWS. For more 
information, call Wyn Jones at the NPWS Blue 
Mountains District office on (047) 87 8877. 

Two Rivers Track 

Development of a proposed walking track 
from the Clyde River to the Shoalhaven River 
threatens to degrade the Ettrema and 
Budawang wilderness areas. Named the Two 
Rivers Track, the project is expected to cost 
more than $600 000 and will involve the 
upgrading of an existing network of fire 
tracks and the cutting of a new track. It is 
feared that inappropriate infrastructure 
projects of this type will proliferate as a result 
of a booming 'ecotourism' industry. 

AC 

Green trade 

Outdoor shops have traditionally been 
supporters of the environmental movement, 
recognising the connection between the 
preservation of natural areas and the interests 
and concerns of their customers. Recent years 
have seen a number of green initiatives from 
the outdoor industry including support for 
environmental groups and the introduction of 
environmentally friendly products. The 
newest entrant into the local outdoor- 
equipment scene, Patagonia Australia, is keen 
to establish its green credentials from the 
start: one per cent of sales and ten per cent of 
profits are donated to environmental cam¬ 
paigns, and Patagonia shops will be hosting 
regular talks on topical issues. The first of 
these will be given by mountaineer Greg 
Mortimer at Patagonia's Sydney shop in 
April. See Action Box item 4. 

AC 

VICTORIA 


Subdivide and conquer 

Changes following the amalgamation of shire 
councils adjacent to western Victoria's 
Grampians may result in wholesale subdivis¬ 
ion and commercial exploitation of farmland 
surrounding this scenic area. The previous — 
relatively strict — rules are in danger of being 
swept aside as a result of pressure from 
commercial interests seeking to 'develop' the 
area with a patchwork of tiny 'hobby farms'. 

For some years, the Department of 
Conservation & Natural Resources has been 
hell-bent on marketing the Grampians. As a 
consequence, a 1992 survey by the Stawell 
and Grampians Development Association 
found that an increasing proportion of vis¬ 
itors are first-time visitors and are staying 
longer than previously. This has been accom¬ 
panied by a move from camping towards 
rented accommodation which has contributed 
strongly to the present pressure to allow for 
subdivision of the surrounding land. 

As a result of such pressures, a Grampians 
Surround Strategy Steering Committee was 
formed in 1990 to prepare planning strategy 


for the private land bordering the Grampians. 
Before the recent council amalgamations this 
strategy formed the basis for the adminis¬ 
tration and development of planning pro¬ 
visions in the area. One of the strategy's major 
objectives was 'To protect and enhance the 
Surround Area's natural and cultural envir¬ 
onment and heritage...' It specifically pro¬ 
hibited subdivision of land in rural areas for 
non-agricultural purposes. 

Whistling in the dark 

While the DCNR continues to throw its all 
behind the uneconomic destruction of old- 
growth forests, the department's own 
research continues to reveal the benefits of 
eucalypt plantations. New findings from the 
department's Centre for Forest Tree Tech¬ 
nology in Melbourne indicate that a number 
of environmental problems could be allevi¬ 
ated by the establishment of properly located 
and managed plantations. With plantations in 
irrigation districts—such as the department's 
Trees for Profit trial area in central Victoria — 
local agriculture could benefit from the lower 
water-tables and lower salinity that result 
from the uptake of water by the hardy euca- 
lypts. The DCNR's publication Outdoors re¬ 
ports that saline and even partially con¬ 
taminated waste-water could irrigate the 
plantations, which would produce enough 
wood to 'form the basis of major new 
industries'. Or perhaps allow for the end of 
native-forest logging? 

The Devil's marbles? 

The Victorian National Parks Association 


1 Contact the Wilderness Society by phon¬ 
ing 008 030 641 for more information, or 
make your views on the logging of old- 
growth forest known to Prime Minister Paul 
Keating on (06) 267 7700. 

2 The non-profit-making company, which 
mirrors a similar organisation founded 
in the USA in 1985, can be contacted on 
1800 650 881, or by writing to PO Box 123, 
Coorparoo, Qld 4151. 

3 For more information, write to the World 
Wide Fund for Nature, 20 Joseph St, 
Blackburn North, Vic 3130; phone 
(03) 899 0802. If you wish to express your 
concern at the smelter's emissions, write to 
The Hon Molly Robson, Minister for 
Environment & Heritage, PO Box 155, North 
Quay, Qld 4002. 

4 For more information on this talk, or any 
of Patagonia Australia's other planned 
environmental initiatives, phone them on 
(02) 264 2500. 

5 For more information, write to the 
VNPA at 10 Parliament PI, East 
Melbourne, Vic 3002; phone (03) 650 8296, 
fax (03) 654 6843. 

6 The Kowmung Committee can be 
contacted by writing to GPO Box 2090, 
Sydney, NSW 2001, or by phoning 


reports that all Victoria's threatened animals 
and plants are at risk following a government 
decision to allow marble mining in Marble 
Gully, East Gippsland, which has a unique 
and nationally significant plant community. 

The government intends to issue a permit 
under the Flora and Fauna Guarantee Act to 
permit mining in the area. This will allow the 
taking of protected flora and fauna and set the 
precedent for 'taking' other endangered 
species. As the VNPA puts it: 'By allowing 
this mining, the government is sending out a 
clear message that the FFG Act does not 
guarantee protection for any endangered 
species or community.' 

A 1993 scientific report by the Victorian 
Government's own DCNR asserts that 'Mar¬ 
ble Gully has extremely high intrinsic 
conservation significance' for 14 reasons, in¬ 
cluding: T. There are no known populations 
elsewhere in Australia of the floristic 
vegetation community Silurian Limestone 
Pomaderris Shrubland. 2. This floristic com¬ 
munity is listed under the Flora and Fauna 
Guarantee Act (1988). The Marble Gully local¬ 
ity represents the entire gene pool for this 
community. 3. It is the largest known area of 
Limestone Pomaderris Shrubland in Australia.' 

See Action Box item 5. 

On the move—into the past 

Victoria's Environmental Effects Act, which has 
been a key plank in the State's environmental 
protection legislation for over 20 years, has 
been dramatically watered down by the Ken- 
nett Government. An environmental effects 
statement, which was formerly a mandatory 
part of the planning process for any project 
which would significantly affect the environ¬ 
ment, will no longer be required unless called 
for by the planning minister, nor will other 
ministers have the power to call for one. 

Another load of fertiliser 

The Cobberas No 1 (1833 metres), in East 
Gippsland, is the highest peak in Victoria 
outside the Mt Bogong area and has long been 
regarded by bushwalkers and others as one of 
the most beautiful and pristine summits in 
Victoria. However, this situation is fast chang¬ 
ing with the recent advent of commercial 
horse treks, each of ten or twelve steel-shod 
horses literally beating a path to the summit. 
Already their route is showing considerable 
signs of the passage of horses' hoofs and, in 
addition, is thoroughly 'caimed' with fre¬ 
quent and substantial piles of horse manure. 

Towering mistake 

As reported in Green Pages, Wild no 54, plans 
are well advanced to construct a series of 
unsightly telecommunications towers on 
some of the State's most remote and unspoilt 
peaks, such as Mt Kent and at Minogues 
Look-out near Bryces Gorge, reportedly to aid 
in search and rescue communications. Pres¬ 
sure to construct similar towers to service the 
constantly expanding mobile-phone network 
is also increasing. A recent report by the 
Parliament of Victoria's Environment and 
Natural Resources Committee has criticised 
such moves as expensive and unnecessary in 
the light of advances in satellite-based 
communications technology and recommends 
the tightening of environmental controls over 
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Available from your local 
climbing store. 

Phone for a technical brochure. 
Distributed by 
Outdoor Agencies. 

Ph: (02) 438 2266 Fax: (02) 438 2520 I 


Fly with confidence. 
What price security? 
Edelrid—The Rope 

Qdelrid| 


When your 
clothing is 
all that stands 
between you 
and the 
elements , it 
had better be 
good! 

Wilderness Equipment packs, 
clothing and tents have been 
proven and refined in 
Antarctica and the world's 
great ranges, wherever 
adventurers and their clothing 
face the greatest challenges. 
Wilderness Equipment, 
putting protection and comfort 
between you and the elements. 

Wilderness Equipment 

PO Box 83, Fremantle, WA 6160 

Uncompromised Design 


HAPPY CAMPERS... 

...stay dry all year round with Aquaseal water-proofing 
products. Use Polycoat and Seam Seal on all your equipment for 
comfortable, worry-free camping in any 
weather. 


Aquaseal offers a full line of products 
designed to preserve and protect outdoor gear. 
Easy to use and friendly to the environment. 
Call or write for your free catalogue today. 


Grant Minervini Agencies Pty Ltd 

PO Box 209, WELLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 5007 Phone: (08) 346 6061 Fax: (08) 340 0675 
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cold 

weather 

protection 


Damart Thermolactyl has a large range of underwear 
made from chlorofibre, which will keep you warm, dry 
and free from chills under all conditions. 

Come and see the complete selection at our speciality stores: 


Sydney: 

Parramatta: 

Hurstville: 

Chatswood: 

Newcastle: 

Canberra: 

Melbourne: 


Camberwell: 

Bentleigh: 

Adelaide: 

Brisbane: 

Hobart: 

Perth: 


BAmart 
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the erection of towers in National Parks and 
reserves, including a total ban on their 
construction in wilderness areas. Vehicle- 
based satellite communications equipment is 
already available to search and rescue 
organisations, and at least one leading inter¬ 
national telecommunications company 
intends to have a hand-held satellite phone 
system up and running within a few years. 
Similar technology—the increasingly familiar 
GPS receiver—has already made mountain- 
top trig points redundant, the report con¬ 
cludes. It is to be hoped that hastily and 
extravagantly constructed monoliths dotted 
throughout our wild places do not become 
laughable eyesores to the next generation of 
phone-toting walkers. 

The committee's report was also highly 
critical of the behaviour of the DCNR (see 
Reviews in this issue) and expressed concern 
over the continuing non-accountability of the 
Alpine Resorts Commission. It saved some of 
its strongest criticism for the growing 
tendency among both the State and Federal 
Governments to view public land as a 
tradable commodity, rather than as land held 
in trust for the use of all citizens. 


Bob Burton 

Active Tasmanian environmentalist Bob 
Burton, a Wild Special Adviser since the first 
issue, has continued to contribute to the green 
cause of late through a series of investigations 
into the politics and tactics of the environ¬ 
mental movement and its opponents both in 
Australia and overseas. Burton, whose work 
is continuing with the help of money made 
available by Wild through the Tasmanian 
Conservation Trust, has been delving into the 
murky worlds of legal harassment, right- 
wing think-tanks and the increasing use by 
anti-environmentalists of public relations 
firms to counter the grass-roots campaigns of 
the green movement. Burton's work is likely 
directly to affect the success of both future 
and existing environmental battles by ex¬ 
posing the tactics of those who oppose the 
greens; he is already working on initiatives 
such as a formal police liaison programme to 
help prevent the harassment of protesters and 
has recently revealed some so-called acts of 
'eco-terrorism' in Tasmania's forests as the 
likely work of an anti-environmental dirty- 
tricks campaign. 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Whale reserve 

Greenpeace is calling on the State 
Government to declare an extensive part of 
the Great Australian Bight a marine park in 
order to protect the area's southern right 
whales. Greenpeace wants to see the two ex¬ 
isting whale sanctuary areas combined with 
the extended Conservation Zone to form a 
marine park which would be immune to the 
pressures of the mining and fishery indus¬ 
tries. Both have staked a claim on parts of the 
Bight, an important whale breeding area. ■ 

colour slides, are welcome. Typed items of less than 200 
Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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ALTITUDE/TIME FUNCTION 

Displays altitude temperature and time Options include date, 
alarm, maximum altitude and countdown timer. 


ALPINE FUNCTION 

Records daily climb and vertical rate of ascent. Ascent 
measured in feet or metres. Options include total ascent, 
maximum and average vertical rate of ascent. 


WEATHER FUNCTION 

Displays sea-level barometric pressure, temperature, and 
barometric trend. Adjustable for atmospheric change 


TIMING FUNCTION 

Stopwatch records split times, split/lap numbers, and lap 
times. Options include split/lap groups recalled from memory. 



THE HIKER'S DREAM 


The VERTECH ALPIN™ measures vertical metres climbed or descended. 


Your progress toward the summit is measured in vertical 
metres climbed. And the revolutionary VERTECH ALPIN is 
the only wrist instrument that's capable of quantifying 
each ascent. 

The VERTECH ALPIN is designed, engineered and manu¬ 
factured by Avocet in Silicon Valley, California. It incorpor¬ 
ates state-of-the-art aircraft altimeter technology that 
measures altitude to 14 000 metres. 


And with Avocet's patented system, vertical metres climbed 
or descended are accumulated throughout the day, week 
and year. Additionally, the VERTECH ALPIN measures 
current, maximum and average vertical rate of climb or 
descent. 

The instrument also features a weather-station that 
displays barometric pressure, barometric trend and 
temperature. The ALPIN's chronometer options include 
time, date and alarm—plus split/lap memory and 
countdown timer. 



So next time you're wilderness bound forget the watch 
and heavy altimeter. Avocet's VERTECH ALPIN will size 
up every mountain and document your accomplishments. 
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HRDS OF A FEATHER 


Bird-watching and bushwalking make the perfect pair, 
according to Anna Povey 


A s far as I'm concerned, the most impor¬ 
tant item to put into your pack is not a 
tent, a stove or even a sleeping-bag but a pair 
of binoculars. Why? Doing so allows me to 
indulge in the venerable pastime of bird¬ 
watching, an activity that gives me great 
pleasure whether I'm up for an early morning 
wander by myself, distracted by a flash of 
feathers as my canoe hurtles down a rapid or 
just bored of crooking my neck up at my 
climbing partner's behind while acting as a 
'belay-slave'. It's a pastime that brings in¬ 
terest to any occasion—wherever you are, 
there is always a bird to check out. 

One of the attractions of keeping an eye out 
for birds is that they are the most colourful 
things in the bush; who hasn't been startled 
by the brightness of a crimson rosella 
dramatically highlighted amidst the familiar 
gum-tree green? And, unlike most native 
wildlife (which is generally nocturnal), birds 
are actually up and about when you are! But 
what I like most about birds is that each has 
its individual character. As you get to know 
them well you will develop favourites that 
will delight you no matter how many times 
you see them—birds such as the spinebill, 
with its daintiness and neat bib, or the 
surprisingly graceful flight of the bulky 
pelican, or the cockatoo jokers which screech 
awfully but obviously have such a good time 
doing so! 

Then, of course, there's the excitement of 
seeing a bird you've never seen before. In the 
UK, where there are nowhere near the 750- 
odd species we are fortunate to have in 
Australia, the sighting of a rare bird brings 
literally hundreds of keen bird-watchers 
(otherwise known as 'twitchers') to the spot 
within hours. Guards have often to be posted 
to protect the bird from near-trampling by the 
overappreciative crowds. I categorically deny 
being a twitcher myself (as they have a bit of 
a daggy reputation) although I have to admit 
that I've recently taken to keeping lists of the 
birds I see during outings and have caught 
myself using bird atlases to help in planning 
my next holiday. I acquired my first pair of 
binoculars when I was 12 and one of my 
earliest memories is of ignoring the strange 
looks I was receiving from other kids as I 
stalked a cockatoo across the school yard. 
Perhaps that's another benefit of bird- 
watching; it inures you to the fear of being 
thought eccentric. Hell, who cares what I look 
like—I just have to see what that bird is! 

There are many more reasons to take up 
this fantastic hobby. For example, bird¬ 
watching increases your understanding of the 
bush. As you listen for the sounds birds make 
(which include more than just their calls) and 
bec.ome more alert to subtle and sudden 
movements, you notice all sorts of things 
besides birds. What's more, bird-watching 



A right bunch of 'twitchers' if ever there was one! 
Anna Povey collection 

helps you to develop an awareness and 
appreciation of different vegetation types 
which form habitat for various species. Mud¬ 
flats, for instance, which may otherwise hold 
few attractions for the outdoors person, have 
great birdlife—really! Here, then, is a short 
guide to how to identify birds which will start 
you on the path to twitcherdom. 

Bird books 

You don't really need any equipment for bird¬ 
watching—just look around you. A bird 
identification book and a pair of binoculars, 
however, do help. A good bird book can turn 
a pastime into an addiction. There are some 
excellent field guides around, with every one 
of Australia's birds illustrated in a pocket- 
sized format. I would advise, however, that 
you not be attracted by the snappy title of 
Neville Cayley's What Bird is That? —the 
pictures look unlike any bird I have ever seen. 
To my mind, the two best field guides are The 
Slater Field Guide to Australian Birds by Peter, 
Pat and Raoul Slater (known, naturally, 
simply as 'Slater') and Field Guide to the Birds 
of Australia by Ken Simpson and Nicholas 
Day ('Simpson and Day'). Both have excellent 
illustrations—organised into convenient 
groups for distinguishing between similar 
birds—opposite which are distribution maps 
and hints for identification as well as some 
information about habitat, nesting, calls and 
behaviour. Graham Pizzey's A Field Guide to 
the Birds of Australia is also excellent although 
it is not quite so handily organised as the 
other two, the pictures, maps and information 
appearing on separate pages. 

Other small field guides (such as the Gould 
League's series of bird-watching books) can 
suffice as beginners' books and usually deal 


with a limited number of common birds in a 
particular habitat. This approach narrows 
down the somewhat bewildering choice of 
birds with which one may be confronted 
when trying to identify a half-glimpsed flash 
of wings in the shrubbery but, of course, it 
also means that your bird may not be in the 
book. 

A good book to keep at home is the huge 
Readers Digest Complete Book of Australian 
Birds. It has lovely, glossy photos (but note 
that these can be misleading for 
identification) and a considerable amount of 
interesting information about each bird. 
Finally, once you've got the bug you will find 
John Bransbury's Where to Find Birds in 
Australia a fine book for planning future 
bushwalking trips. 

Binoculars 

A pair of binoculars really enhances your 
bird-watching as it allows you to see the birds 
much more clearly and without having to 
creep up on them and risk startling them 
(which always seems to happen at precisely 
the point where you need to be to see them 
properly). 

When buying binoculars for bird-watching 
you must balance a number of features; cost, 
weight, magnification, light collection, field of 
view and resolution—inevitably, no one pair 
is perfect. Have a good look around and test 
each pair in the shop, keeping the following 
points in mind. 

Look for the numbers inscribed on the 
binoculars, for example, 7 x 42. These refer to 
the magnification of the binoculars (the image 
will be seven times larger than without the 
binoculars) and the size of the objective 
lenses, which are the ones nearest the bird 
(here, 42 millimetres in diameter), respec¬ 
tively. Sometimes there will also be a field of 
view listed, for example, 7°. 
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Magnification of between 7x and lOx is 
good for bird-watching. The greater the 
magnification, the closer the bird will appear; 
but remember that such optical cleverness 
comes with drawbacks. Greater magnification 
usually means that the binoculars are heavier. 
(The lOx pair your grandfather used at the 
races is likely to be as heavy as lead.) Such 
binoculars may also be unable to focus on a 
bird which is close to you (as discussed 
below) and may need refocusing more often. 
For a given lens size, greater magnification 
also means a smaller field of view and 
reduced light collection. 

The size of the objective lens (usually 
between 25 and 50 millimetres) also affects 
how much light the binoculars will collect. 
With good ones everything appears lighter 
through the binoculars than looking with 
your unassisted eyes—very useful in the 
morning or evening half-light during which 
birds are most active. In bright daylight and 
in the shop this effect may not be obvious but 
smaller lenses (or greater magnification) will 
result in less light collection. Lens diameter 
divided by magnification gives a measure of 
light-gathering ability useful for comparing 
different binoculars. 

The binoculars' field of view (usually about 
6-8°) is important; a wider angle means that it 
is easier to locate the bird through the 
binoculars—even if you are not pointing them 
in exactly the right direction. Ignore claims of 
'wide angle'; check for yourself by looking at 
the numbers (at least 7° is good). Some 
companies use the number of metres or yards 
visible at a fixed distance (100 metres or 100 
yards) instead of giving field of view in 
degrees. There should be a chart in the shop 
to convert this into degrees. 

It is important that the binoculars focus on 
objects as close to you as possible (2 metres 
away is good)—a feature not usually 
appreciated by the non-bird-watcher sales¬ 
person. Often you are actually quite close to a 
bird but want to see it that bit more clearly in 
order to identify it. (The presence or absence 
of an eyebrow is the distinction between some 
species.) If your binoculars refuse to focus on 
close objects you may find yourself having to 
move away in order to see better! Most 
binoculars are similarly ineffective at really 
long-distance focusing as the bird will still 
appear too small to see properly. For long¬ 
distance work you need a telescope—a more 
specialist piece of equipment. 

The quality of the lenses is reflected in the 
price you pay. Buy as good a pair as you can 
afford, remembering that with care they will 
last you a lifetime. 

The more robust or even water-resistant, 
the better—as a defence against the battering 
binoculars inevitably receive outdoors. 

The little, pocket-sized binoculars com¬ 
monly available are very convenient for 
bushwalking and have improved greatly in 
recent years. Their necessarily small lens size 
means that they suffer in light collection and 
field of view compared with full-sized 
binoculars but they are definitely worth 
investigating. 

A final note about binoculars: for years I 
put up with them hanging around my neck 
where they swung into things and, when I put 
them under my jumper during rain spells. 
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made it look as though I was extraordinarily 
well- (if strangely) developed. I've now made 
a padded, canvas carry-pouch on a hip-belt, 
in which the binoculars are protected and are 
quickly accessible by means of a simple lid 
with a Velcro closure. I've seen similar camera 
bags that might do as well. 

Identifying birds 

Whether or not you have binoculars, you can 
start bird-watching at any time. When you see 
a bird, a number of features can help you to 
identify it; colour, shape and size, behaviour, 
call, and location. 

Colour is usually the first thing you 
notice—especially that of brilliantly plum- 
aged birds such as parrots and wrens. Try to 
take particular note of the colours of each part 
of the body, not just the parts that im¬ 
mediately strike you. For instance, you may 
have seen a lovely black-and-white bird with 
a red breast and, after flicking through 300- 
odd pages of bird book, have decided that it 
was a robin and not a mistletoe-bird. But I bet 
you didn't notice the colour of its forehead! 
You often need to remember such details; 
some birds are distinguished by the colour of 
their legs or even their eyes. This may seem 
tedious at first but you soon learn what to 
look for and I find this close attention to the 
bird forces me to take the time to appreciate it. 

More useful characteristics than colour are 
those of shape and size. These lead you to the 
general type of bird, thereby immediately 
narrowing down the choice. For instance, a 
smallish and fairly slender bird may be a 
honey-eater while a larger and dumpy one 
may be a pigeon. The shape and size of the 
bill are very useful as they reveal the manner 
by which the bird feeds, and so which type of 
bird it is likely to be. Ibises, for example, have 
long, curved bills for probing the mud for 
crustaceans and the like while honey-eaters 
have shorter, fairly fine bills which they poke 
into flowers after nectar. As you become 
familiar with some species you will have a 
yardstick by which to compare new birds. 
You can, for instance, decide whether the bird 
is smaller than a sparrow or larger than a 
seagull. 

Behaviour is one of the best pointers to the 
identity of a bird and is perhaps the most 
lastingly satisfying feature (rather than the 
quick, aesthetic fix of bright colours) as it 
makes up the 'character' of the bird. You can 
admire the quick dart of an egret catching a 
fish, welcome the presence of a grey fantail 
swooping at the insects you've stirred up, or 
be appalled at the daring of a small honey- 
eater hassling an eagle that has wandered into 
its territory. 

I once saw a young magpie trying to act 
grown up: it was stalking around the lawn 
with a serious air, head to one side as it 
peered at the ground—but it had obviously 
forgotten what it was supposed to be looking 
for! Occasionally it would produce an odd 
chortle (its voice was breaking) in imitation of 
the carolling of its parents, who were nearby. 
It never found a worm and looked immensely 
relieved when a parent brought over some 
food to share. I later saw it flat on its back, 
waving its legs in the air and watching them 
with- a perplexed, curious look—it seemed to 
be wondering whether these long, thin things 
were what it was supposed to be finding! 
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This may not have been typical behaviour 
for a magpie, but usually a bird will behave in 
a way that can help you to identify it. Notice 
how the bird is feeding and how it flies (is it a 
swift, direct flight, or a series of lazy flaps?). If 
it soars—as birds of prey do—does it hold its 
wings flat or upswept? Some birds have 
obvious peculiarities such as the tail-wagging 
of Willy wagtails and fantails, and the 
fluttering hovering of black-shouldered kites. 
Even the bird's general demeanour may be 
suggestive: the bustard, for example, has a 
very distinctive, haughty air—with its 'nose' 
held high. 

Location includes whether or not you are 
within the likely range of the species, for 
which the maps in the bird books are useful; 
vagrants (birds well outside their known 
range) are unlikely. Consider what sort of 
habitat the bird is in: rain forest? woodland? 
seashore? Birds may even be quite specific in 
where within the vegetation they will be 
found. On the ground; in the lower, middle or 
upper storey of the vegetation; or in the air 

The bird books will have a guide about bird 
sizes, a description of usual habitats and notes 
concerning behaviours typical of each species. 
Do read these as they are really helpful for 
identification as well as being most 
interesting. To me, getting to know the birds' 
characteristics and habits is the best part of 
bird-watching. 

Listening to the bird's call can be helpful 
but takes a bit of practice and you usually 
learn to recognise the call only after you've 
identified the bird. Tapes of bird-calls are 
available for dedicated bird-watchers; 
otherwise, the bird books describe (after a 
fashion) typical calls. These descriptions vary 
in usefulness. One call, for example, is 
described as 'sweet pretty creature'! A 
description like that is perhaps not so useful 
but once you do know a call it can reveal 
many more birds in the bush than you ever 
suspected were there. Most people will know 
the whip-bird by sound alone and if it seems 
as though ten different birds were calling 
from one spot, it's bound to be a lyre-bird. I 
particularly like the call of the gang-gang, 
which sounds like creaking wood and can 
alert you to a small family group feeding 
quietly in a tree right near you—something 
you might otherwise miss (unlike their more 
rowdy cockatoo cousins which always make 
their presence well known). 

All over Australia there are clubs for 
interested bird-watchers, both beginners and 
the experienced. Contact your local Bird 
Observers' Club, Field Naturalists' Club or 
equivalent, or get in touch with the Australia¬ 
wide body which co-ordinates bird informa¬ 
tion—the Royal Australian Ornithologists 
Union (RAOU). It is at 415 Riversdale Rd, 
Hawthorn East, Vic 3123; phone (03) 882 2622. 
Once you start bird-watching you will find an 
infinite source of interest and inspiration in 
even the dullest landscapes. I hope I've 
inspired you to give it a go (and begin the 
slide into uncaring eccentricity). 

Happy birding! ■ 


Anna Povey is a keen ecologist 
bushwalking, jiycle-touring and rc 
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RINGING THE BUSH TO BOOK 

Quentin Chester explores the literature of the great outdoors 


I n one of my bookcases there is a shelf 
stacked with a motley collection of 
paperbacks. Most of them are thin volumes 
with covers so creased and battered that they 
are virtually unrecognisable. Inside are pages 
that are tom or chewed; some are missing 
altogether. A second-hand book dealer 
wouldn't bother to give them a second glance. 
Yet, to me, these books are priceless. Their 
pages — rain-splattered, smudged with 
sardine oil and rank with the'aroma of wood 
smoke — are powerfully redolent of times 
spent in the wild. 

For an outdoor itinerant books 
number of functions. As a souice of 
tairunent they are lightweight, easy to carry 
and, if need be, combustible. At the end of 
the day, after the 

before dinner gets going, a relaxing 
half-hour can be had savouring some 
pages from, a selected tome. At such times 
book is a parcel of portable civilisation; a 
tonic after the trials of the trail. 

Should one happen to become tent- 
bound in bad weather, a book assumes a 
significance out of all proportion to its fine- 
weather status. As rain pelts down on the fly¬ 
sheet you can slip into the sleeping-bag and 
be immersed in a world spun from words 
while your bookless companions twitch 
and squirm. Gripped by tent fever they 
stare blankly into space or start picking 
the fluff out of their Velcro. 

Although it's my habit to carry books 
the bush. I'm hardly a voracious reader. On 
many occasions the books have returned 
home unopened. The daily tasks of making 
one's way, of finding food and shelter and of 
enjoying the sunset often leave little time for 
leisurely pastimes such as reading. When the 
opportunity does- arise, my preference is to 
dip into a collection of essays rather than 
wade through some blockbuster. Personally, I 
can't see the point of sharing precious 
moments in nature with the likes of Stephen 
King or Tom Clancy. 

Instead I choose texts which help me to see 
the place I'm in. My library has a unashamed 
bias towards books that are inquisitive about 
the natural world. I look for writers who can 
interpret the signs and make connections 
between their physical surroundings and 
broader issues. These ruminations often repay 
a second read—an asset should the weather 
turn really bad. And for some reason the 
books that have affected me most are, with 
few exceptions, written by North Americans. 

Among the most tatty and treasured 
volumes in my outdoor library is John 
McPhee's Coming Into the Country. I read this 
dense, many-faceted portrait of Alaska 
during a cross-country ski trip in California. 
The Arctic rivers and bush characters that 
McPhee renders in lavish detail may have 
been located at another latitude thousands of 
kilometres to the north, but there were strong 
echoes of my time in the Sierras. For a start, I 


was snow-bound in a winter landscape and 
beyond the walls of the hut were bears, trout- 
filled streams and vistas of a mountainous, 
undefiled expanse. Similarly, among the 
backwoods types with whom I shared the hut 
there was a resourcefulness and openness 
akin to that celebrated by McPhee's book. I 
had the feeling that the yearning to reclaim 
the frontier experience might see some of 
them try their hand at life in the Yukon. 

A few weeks later I was camping in the 
remote reaches of Canyonlands National Park 


Bringing the book to bush? Michael Fox 

in southern Utah. For this excursion I had 
been urged by a friend to read Desert Solitaire 
by Edward Abbey. In contrast to the detached 
and carefully modulated prose of Coming Into 
the Country, Abbey's book crackles with the 
author's keen observations and nuggetty 
ideas. I was grateful to be travelling the can¬ 
yons in mid-winter. In the off-season it was 
possible to revel in Abbey's lyrical descrip¬ 
tions of the stone country, an austere place 
almost too beautiful for people. At the same 
time I could appreciate the passion which 
fuels his complaints against industrial 
tourism, dam builders and bureaucrats—the 
forces of 'progress' that imperil the sanctity of 
his beloved desert. 

Choosing a book that deals directly with 
your destination may not necessarily be the 
best option. When I first visited Nepal in the 
early 1980s it seemed that every trekker was 
reading Peter Matthiessen's The Snow Leopard. 
This account of a journey with naturalist 
George Schaller into the rarely visited Inner 
Dolpo is infused with the author's spiritual 
quest into Buddhism. It is undoubtedly a fine 
book but at the time I became weary with the 


portentous tone of Matthiessen's pilgrimage. 
The words simply didn't mesh with my 
experience of trekking to Mt Everest in the 
company of a bunch of rowdy Australians 
and an equally boisterous Sherpa crew. So for 
weeks an unread copy of The Snow Leopard 
tumbled around in the bottom of my day 

This same scruffy edition still graces my 
bookshelf and Matthiessen has since become 
one of my favourite writers. In later years I 


have reread and savoured The Snow Leopard 
and another of his books. The Tree Where Man 
Was Born, proved to be an indispensable 
companion for a trip to some of Kenya's game 
parks. Matthiessen's vivid descriptions of life 
on the Serengeti, set against a background of 
tribal and political history, greatly enriched 
my own fleeting encounters on the African 

Peter Matthiessen is part of a vigorous 
North American literary tradition of nature 
writing. From early pioneers like Thoreau and 
John Muir to contemporary voices as varied 
as those already mentioned and others such 
as Edward Hoagland, Colin Fletcher, Gary 
Synder and Barry Lopez, there have been 
talented American scribes who have roamed 
the outdoors for wisdom and inspiration. It is 
perhaps hardly surprising, given North 
America's diversity of wild terrain and the 
leverage these landscapes have in the national 
culture, that such writers should be so 
popular. 

What is curious is the absence, of any 
similar tradition in Australia. Our continent is 
no less well endowed with natural wonders 
and yet there have been very few reports from 
the bush that show the energy and meditative 
impulse evident in work of the North 
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An adventure definitely out of the ordinary. 

Discover the secret Nullarbor—a place of 
underground rugged peaks, fiords and pristine 
lakes. If you enjoyed white-water rafting, then 
experience the thrill of black-water rafting and 
‘space walking’ the largest underground lakes in 
the Southern hemisphere. Explore some of the most 
awesome caves in Australia, with no 
experience necessary. 

3- to 9-DAY Adventures available. 
OSPREY WILDLIFE EXPEDITIONS 
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Few thrills can exceed the exhilaration of scaling 
the heights, rafting rivers or riding your bike down 
an alpine road after a glorious sunrise. And right 
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abseiling, white-water rafting, canoeing, hiking, 
mountaineering, ski touring and multi-activity 
programmes. 

• All this great action only two hours from 
Melbourne 

• Don't miss the spring, hot white-water rafting 

• Call now to experience the challenge and the 
magic of the mountains for yourself 
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Americans. Those that do have tended to go 
unnoticed or are now, sad to say, out of print. 
Australia, of all places, would seem ripe for 
the kind of poetic natural history that Barry 
Lopbz practises or the combative pleas for 
conservation made by Edward Abbey. And 
yet there remains a paucity of enduring work 
in this genre from local writers. 

That said, there are notable exceptions, 
some of which occupy a comer of my bush 
bookshelf. The most venerable is E J Ban- 
field's Confessions of a Beachcomber. First pub¬ 
lished in 1908, this is one of several lively 
books documenting Banfield's 25-year exile 
amidst the tropical lushness of Dunk Island. If 
this natural history classic has a modem 
counterpart it must J>e Stanley Breeden's 
recent Visions of a Rainforest, which faithfully 
records a year-long investigation of the rain 
forest near his home on the Atherton 
Tableland. Breeden's book is a triumph of 
painstaking observation but leaves you 
wondering about the emotional shifts and 
private reflections that arose during his 
months deep in the forest. Alas, in its current 
format as a medium-sized hardback. Visions of 
a Rainforest is a bit unwieldy to carry in a 
rucksack. 

Two books that have served me well in the 
field and do give the reader a strong feeling 
for the inner life of their respective authors 
are Ray Ericksen's Cape Solitary, and Part of the 
Scenery by John Blay. The former follows one 
man's search for solace and sanctuary near 
Cape Otway. Turning his back on city life 
Ericksen confronts the practical and psycho¬ 
logical difficulties of living a life of solitude 
on the fringe of a close-knit rural community. 
Similar challenges are faced by John Blay who 
decides one day to set up camp in the spotted- 
gum forest surrounding his home near 
Bermagui, on the New South Wales south 
coast. What began as a whimsical notion soon 
takes on a life of its own. 'I knew I was being 
changed by this place, and I had no idea 
where it might lead', writes Blay. In the end, 
his growing allegiance to the forest 
permanently shifts the focus of his relation¬ 
ships with his family and the world at large. 

Both writers confront with honesty, good 
humour and insight the complex business of 
making a lasting 'home' in nature. It is 
something that the American Richard Leo 
does equally well in Edges of the Earth, a 
stirring memoir of a pioneer family on the 
Alaskan frontier. Yet, in another way, these 
books can also be seen as a reminder that it is 
still better to travel than to arrive. For many of 
us only the simplicities of living out of a 
rucksack make it possible to enjoy nature on 

As many bushwalkers know, there is a 
special affinity with place that comes from 
careful observation and a willingness to 
accept the rigours of a semi-nomadic 
existence. Books that explore this liberating 
process are among my most prized outdoor 
companions. John Blay's later work. Trek 
Through the Back Country, tells of his nine- 
month journey, with mule, through the terrain 
bounded by the Deua and Brogo Rivers, 
inland from Bermagui. Another pilgrimage of 
similar magnitude—along the length of 
California—is the subject of Colin Fletcher's 
The Thousand Mile Summer. 


My personal favourite in this category is 
Warren Bonython's Walking the Flinders 
Ranges. This heartfelt journal detailing the 
first traverse on foot of the Flinders has 
become for me an inextricable part of my 
assorted trips in the region. It has been a 
guide and an inspiration and I guard my dog¬ 
eared, travel-worn copy as though it were the 
Ark of the Covenant. 

And yet, while Bonython's book has the 
ability to summon up a range of experience, it 
has not necessarily been the most potent or 
liberating source of wisdom. Some years back 
I spent three days by Wilcolo Creek, just north 
of Wilpena Pound in the Flinders Ranges. A 
month of rain squalls had transformed a dry 
creek-bed into something animated and 
teeming with life. The rounded stones that 
would ordinarily be bleached and ringed by a 
crust of desiccated algae now glistened under 
trickling pools of amber-coloured water. 

I was camped alone, waiting for a group to 
join me for a walk. Originally I had intended 
to use ; the time for day trips into the adjacent 
Heysen and ABC Ranges but as it happened I 
never strayed far from the glinting stream. 
The valley floor was now plush with delicate 
grasses and wild flowers. I spent my time 
pottering about camp, seeking out sunny 
spots where I read a book which records a 
vision of a very different stream, in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of Virginia, USA. 

Annie Dillard's Pilgrim at Tinker Creek tells 
of time spent in a place of sycamore woods 
and heavy winter snows. She writes about 
musk-rats, insect life and other stream 
minutiae with a quirky, disarming intelli¬ 
gence. Her language darts and leaps, follow¬ 
ing ideas as avidly as she stalks the seasonal 
phenomena that inspire her. Though Tinker 
Creek was a world away, there were striking 
resonances with my own idyll on Wilcolo 
Creek. 

Above all else the book encouraged me to 
see the particulars of my environs with fresh 
vision. I spent hours on my knees studying 
everything from upturned beetles to lichen 
patterns and rafts of coffee-coloured foam 
caught by eddies in the creek. Coaxed along 
by someone like Dillard, such a heightened 
awareness of one's surroundings can give rise 
to some curly questions about the scheme of 
things—contemplations that might ordinarily 
have seemed contrived. 

Now, whenever I pick up my copy of 
Pilgrim at Tinker Creek I am transported back 
to that exact time and place. The book 
retrieves sensations and thoughts as enduring 
as the polished stones of Wilcolo Creek. It 
seems incredible that in this manic age 
something as traditional as a book can so 
enrich an otherwise routine stay in the bush. 
Even more remarkable is the extent to which 
Australia still awaits this form of imaginative 
scrutiny. Be prepared to make some room on 
your bookshelf. ■ 




Quentin Chester (see Contributors in Wild no 3) is a free- 
originally from Adelaide and lived for some years in exile 

the Flinders Ranges. Recently returned to Adelaide, he is 
the author of The Kimberley-Horizons of Stone, reviewed 
in Wild no 48. 
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Neil Thomas 
remote west 


walks Tasmania's 
coast, solo 


ou're bloody mad—you're gonna die, 
¥ mate.' John Chapman's track notes 
mentioned nothing about death but the 
Launceston hostelier seemed quite adamant. I had 
told him of my plans to walk down the west coast 
of Tasmania as mentioned in Chapman's 
guidebook South West Tasmania. The hostelier 
softened his line when I told him that I had done 
some walking before but he still gave me the 
impression that he thought a walk on the moon 
would be a more realistic proposal. 

It took a couple of days of hitching lifts and 
riding buses to get to the town of Strahan near the 
mouth of Macquarie Harbour, the starting-point 
for the walk. After one night there I walked out to 
a fish farm near Hells Gates, the harbour mouth. I 
bludged a lift across the harbour in a fishing 
boat—after spending an hour helping to load bags 
of fish feed—and was told by the boatman, 'Gee, I 
respect you for doing this. I don't think anyone 
has ever done it before'. I was beginning to have 
second thoughts about this walk. 

I carried enough food for a month and although 
most of the route would be trackless it involved 
following a stretch of coastline regularly plied by 
fishing boats; with luck I would be able to contact 
one of them if anything went badly wrong. I had 
no burning desire to walk alone; I simply didn't 
know of anyone else who wanted to go. 

Leaving the fisherman to-feed hi! fish I sidled 
up over a scrubby ridge into a fresh onshore 
breeze. The walk had begun. This was to be the 
first day of a week of pleasant weather although it 
was at times perhaps a bit too warm to be carrying 
a very full pack along sandy beaches. 

I managed to inflict upon myself the only injury 
I sustained on the whole journey on the first night 
while collecting seaweed and shellfish to augment 

Close to the elements near Point Hibbs on Tasmania's wild 
west coast. John Chapman 






6 Jt wall of water 
f\exploded 
around me; all I 
could do was fall 
on to the rock and 
grope for 
hand-holds. ' 


On the horns of a dilemma? Actually, whale¬ 
bones found near Dunes Creek. Left, scrubby 
going on a ridge near Christmas Cove. Chapman 

my evening meal. The slip of a knife 
resulted in a torrent of blood pouring 
from a badly cut finger. I bandaged it 
tightly and then did my best to ignore it. 

The walk traversed what seemed like 
endless kilometres of coastal scenery 
ranging from sandy bays to battered, 
rocky headlands. Each new headland 
extended an invitation to see what lay 
just beyond it. Giant clusters of rubbery 
seaweed were dragged to and fro in the 
ocean's wash but maintained their firm 
grip on the rocks, while the sea-birds of 
the Southern Ocean wheeled overhead. 
The beaches along the way were littered 
with crayfish and tuna floats, pieces of 
unlucky boats and occasionally a 
whale's bone. The mouths of some of the 
larger creeks and rivers were clogged by 
bobbing carpets of logs from the rare 
Huon pine. Many pieces showed the 
mark of the saw. They had been cut and 
left to float downstream by the early 
loggers; the resinous timber had 
outlasted those who cut it and now the 
wild seas stood sentry over its resting- 
place. 

Wombat and wallaby tracks criss¬ 
crossed the sand in many places, 
accompanied here and there by the 
gnarled droppings of Tasmanian devils, 
which were deposited around most 
clearings. 

My first encounter with one of these 
creatures was at 11 o'clock on New 
Year's Eve. I was camped in a site tucked 
away up a small creek, my tent pitched 
in a small clearing on one side of the 
creek and my cooking-fire in a space on 
the other. I was wakened by the sound of 
my billy being tumbled across rocks. 
Peering through the tent-flap, I flashed 


my torch directly into the eyes of a big 
devil only four metres away. It looked 
up indignantly and continued to chew at 
the heel of a well-seasoned sock that I 
had left to dry over a stone. Yelling and 
flashing the torch in its direction had no 
effect and it was not until I emerged 
from the tent and crossed the creek that 
it reluctantly gave up the sock and 
crashed off into the bush. I was just 
nodding off to sleep again when I heard 
crashing in the brush. The devil was 
back, had this time crossed the creek, 
and was merrily hunting its way 
towards my tent. I let out a roar and 
noisily bounced river stones across the 
rocks at the creek's edge. It lazily 
retreated through the scrub accom¬ 
panied by my yells and the clattering of 
rocks, and fortunately did not come 
back. 

The following night I surprised 
another, younger, devil contemplating a 
foray into my camp. This one lacked the 
mettle of the older beast and I soon sent 
it, shrieking with alarm, back into the 
bush. 

Although the term 'coast walk' 
conjures up images of padding along 
broad, sandy beaches, in fact I spent a lot 
of time thrashing through scrub. A less 
than enjoyable aspect of the walk, this 
was necessary because of the frequent 
presence of unavoidable, sheer sea-cliffs 
that tumbled down into the ocean. 
Wherever possible I kept to the rocks 
and wave platforms in order to avoid the 
dense scrub. An added incentive to do 
this was the number of snakes that were 
moving about in the bush due to the 
warm weather. All in all, I felt safer 
down on the rocks. 

One day, while escaping from the 
perils of die scrub, I noticed a rather 
large swell break out beyond the rock- 
shelf on which I was walking. Because 






















my section of rock was raised and the 
surrounding area dry, I assumed that the 
swell would crash under the rock-shelf 
and blow its considerable energy 
backwards. Unconcerned, I continued to 
walk. Suddenly out of the comer of my 
eye I glimpsed a 'king' wave rise straight 
up and over the rock-shelf. A wall of 
water exploded around me; all I could 
do was fall on to the rock and grope for 
hand-holds. The force of the backwash 
buffeted my bulky pack and tore at my 
purchase as the wave ran back into the 
sea. I was left drenched and flattened on 
the rock, but not for long. As quick as a 
flash I was making my way 
back into the scrub—snakes 
or no snakes. 

I had been out walking 
for nearly two weeks when 
I made contact with some 
cray fishermen at Christ¬ 
mas Cove. Taking advant¬ 
age of low seas to fish close 
to the shore, they picked me 
up in their dinghy when 
they came in to check their 
pots. They were startled to 
find someone walking the 
coast and asked, politely 
and seriously, whether I 
would be interested in 
joining them for a bacon- 
and-egg breakfast after 
their pot run. Having had 
little but barely digestible 
lightweight camping food 
and the occasional coastal 
bush tucker in the last 
fortnight I thought this was 
a silly question. I con¬ 
sidered asking them what 
brand the bacon was and 
whether the eggs were free- 
range before accepting but 
hunger overcame the temp¬ 
tation to be silly in return 
and I merely said 'yes'. 

Later that morning they 
ferried me several kilo¬ 
metres down the coast in 
their dinghy, bypassing 
what represented days of 
tedious scrub-bashing. The 
fishermen dropped me at 
the mouth of a creek and I 
wandered away, a crayfish 
stuffed inside a spare sock. 

The last section of the 
walk was marked by bad 
weather. From the sky fell 
relentless, heavy rain and 
hail and strong, gusting 
winds buffeted me as I 
slogged across the button- 
grass plains at the base of 
the De Whitt Ranges. On 


one occasion the gum-trees clustered 
around the creeks were flung 
downwards at an angle of 45°, their 
leaves ripping skyward as they sprang 
back into the gale. That day I was blown 
over several times while walking and 
began my search for a campsite early in 
the afternoon. I finished up tucked away 
in a sheltered gully but still the wind 
threatened all night to suck away the 
tent. 

The following day I crested a hill and 
could see Bond Bay, which harboured a 
few cray boats sheltering from the 
continuing storm. I made the mistake of 


leaving the button grass and followed 
the rim of the bay round to Settlement 
Point, losing time walking through the 
dense forest. It was late in the afternoon 
when I arrived at the Davey River, which 
I had planned to cross that day. It was at 
least 200 metres to the other side and the 
cold waters were still being fed by 
swollen creeks. 

An icy wind gusted in from the ocean 
and rain fell from the grey storm-clouds 
overhead. Despite these ominous signs I 
thought it best to finish off what had 
already been a very wet day with a river¬ 
crossing and try to make a dry day of it 














4prom the sky fell 
■ relentless, heavy 
rain and hail and 
strong, gusting winds 
buffeted me as I 
slogged across the - 
button-grass plains... ' 


squatted naked in the billowing smoke 
of the damp fire. My shivering did not 
subside fully until some hours later. 
That night I slept with an aching jaw 
and the rattle of my teeth still ringing 
in my ears. 

From the Davey River I walked 
across to the Port Davey Track, seeing 
bootprints but still no walkers after 
three weeks alone. The rain was 
persisting and I was keen to wind up 
the walk. As I arrived at Crossing 
River I was disappointed to see it 
swollen from the rains and flowing 
swiftly. I decided to chance a crossing 
rather than wait what would surely 
be several days for a drop in the 
river-level. 

The strong current sent large 
stones tumbling away as I placed my 
feet into the river, and the water 
grew increasingly deep as I 
approached the eastern bank. With 
the bank only metres away the 
current began to drag at the bottom 
of my pack and I felt my feet lose 
their grip as the surface beneath 
them was continually undermined. 

I dived for the bank and grasped 
the b,ranch of a wattle, the base of 
which had been covered by the 


tomorrow. The tide was still on the rise. I 
broke my pack down into a few large 
rubbish-bags and stripped for the swim 
across. I had swum across a number of 
rivers on this walk but not one this wide. 

Half-way across I knew that I had 
made a mistake. The difficulty in 
breathing I had experienced on first 
entering the icy water had not gone 
away and 'my body began to feel numb. 
I kept swimming mechanically—there 
was nothing else to do. I knew that I had 
to get to the other side as quickly as 
possible and get a fire going. I managed 
to touch the river-bottom 50 metres from 
the far bank and as I started to wade my 
body began to shiver uncontrollably as 
the cold wind hit me. 

On reaching the shore I plunged into a 
stand of swamp-gums that had shed 
their bark in great piles. I tore open the 
rubbish-bags, found my fuel-bottle and 
slopped some spirits into my burner. 
Dumping it beneath a pile of bark, I 
fumbled with barely controlled hands to 
strike a flame. The flame took and I 


flooded river. It was at this point that I 
discovered a potentially lethal aspect of 
my pack harness (criticism of which I 
later read coming from a British SAS 
regiment). As water coursed past my 
head and my feet dangled free in the 
current, the top of the pack redirected 
the force of the water forwards, firmly 
pushing my head under water. I had to 
twist and turn to breathe but finally 
managed to roll on to my side and swing 
a leg on to the bank before clambering 
free of the river. 

I walked out to Scotts Peak Dam the 
following day and despite my damp and 
odorous condition was offered a lift by 
the only car on the road. 

Looking back on the walk I have to 
agree with John Chapman that the west 
coast south of Strahan is for experienced 

walkers only. During my journey I was 


completely alone and had to be prepared 
to deal with any hazardous situation 
that might arise. While much of the 
walking was monotonous—even for 
someone with a love of the coast—the 
experience was an unforgettable one. I 
would recommend that anyone who is 
contemplating the walk consider first 
trying the section from Strahan to Hibbs 
Lagoon—from where it is possible to fly 
out by seaplane—before tackling the 
difficult country through to Low Rocky 
Point. 

For those who persist, the reward will 
be a sense of achievement bom from 
completing one of Australia's most 
challenging wilderness walks. ■ 

Neil Thomas, 31, has had a range of occupations from 
mineral prospectorto camel handler. He has paddled a sea 
kayak along the south-west coast of Australia, trekked 
the highlands of Irian Jaya and undertaken extended 
walks in places as diverse as the jungles of Borneo and 











HIRST, 

WILDERNESS AND 
A PALE-FACED BULL 

A tropical tale of woe, by Stuart Meagher 



'Water, water everywhere and not a drop to drink'—pure wilderness, Cape York 
style. Main photo, Shelburne Bay; 'the jewel of the north, very fragile and very 
precious’. All photos Stuart Meagher collection 

B lood oozed from Danny's knee and trickled down'his leg. 'Would 
you like to see my kneecap?' he enquired. I looked closely and 
through the weeping flesh I could clearly see the Virgin whiteness of 
his kneecap. My mind indulged in a moment of morbid fascination 
with the coagulating, mess until my stomach began to quiver and my 
gaze shifted upwards. Danny's eyes were serious and I knew he 
wanted my opinion, but I spoke without thinking. 

'What the hell did you go and do that for?' ~ 

I retrieved tnefirst aid kit from my kayak and boiled some water 
while Danny looked pale and lay down on the sand. I shaved and 
washed the wound and he seemed to be enjoying all the attention 
until the disinfectant found its mark. Beads of sweat formed on my 
body as I worked—the vyet season was imminent. Danny had been 
searching for water amongst some boulders' and it was fortunate for 
him that the jagged rock on to which he had fallen had missed the 
major blood vessels. I reached into the first aid .kit and my hand 
hovered briefly over the suture needle before finally settlings on a 
bandage. He held the wound together with his large fingers and as I 
bandaged it 1. considered our situation. We were two months into a 
sea kayaking epic that had taken us from Townsville to the tip of 
Cape York Peninsula; we had paddled more than 1000 torturous 
kilometres into a tropical Wilderness where there was little possibility 













of outside help, and although our water 
supplies were very low the risk that 
Danny's leg might become infected left 
us no option but to camp for a few days 
while it healed. 

A new day announced itself in a blaze 
of pastel pinks as brilliant rays of 
sunlight filtered through brooding 
clouds that shrouded the horizon in an 
almost biblical display. It was a glorious 
start to what promised to be a perfect 
day, tainted only by nagging concerns 
over our shortage of water. In an effort to 
replenish our water-supplies I decided 
to investigate the country to our north. 

I loaded my rucksack with food and 
left what water we had with Danny to 
last him until I got back. We shook hands 
and I ambled off and began to 
make my way up the coast. The 
humidity was at saturation 
point and my boots squelched 
rhythmically as I splodged 
through the thick, grey mud 
and mangroves fully alert for 
any sign of crocodiles. Thirst 
was with me and as I walked I 
stopped now and then to 
sample water seeping out of the 
ground. Inevitably it was saline 
and tasted awful, so I trudged 
on dejectedly. Without water 
my dehydrated food served 
only as a torment. 

I traced numerous creeks to 
their sources high up on the 
range but they began the same 
way they ended—dry. I walked 
for hours and covered more 
than 30 kilometres and although 
I badly wanted to rest, thickly 
forested gullies and a large tidal 
creek to the north were beckon¬ 
ing me on. 

With parched throat I walked th 
trackless scrub and was almost 
creek when I sensed movement ahead. A 
scrub bull studied me suspiciously, wild 
eyes set in a pale face. I eyed him 
cautiously but my thirst was great and 
he was between me and the creek. I did 
my best Man from Snowy River 
impersonation, yelling for all I was 
worth, but he didn't flinch—this was no 
pampered beef cow. I yelled again: still 
no response. Next, I yelled and threw a 
piece of driftwood which he dodged by 
casually lifting his back foot. I threw 
another piece and hit him in the side. 
The bull, not 15 paces away, turned to 
face me. Collecting myself for one last 
thirst-inspired effort, I ran at him 


screaming and hurling a volley of 
driftwood. The bull took two paces 
forward, causing me momentarily to 
think that I had made a terrible mistake, 
but the beast was still not quite sure of 
himself and took five paces backwards. 
Grabbing the opportunity, I squeezed 
past him just in time to see a large 
crocodile slide into the creek beyond. It 
floated on the surface, sizing me up 
before silently submerging. Almost 
simultaneously there was a loud splash a 
bit further up the creek and I turned to 
see a long trail of air-bubbles heading 
my way. This was not good, I thought to 
myself. I had a rogue bull on one side of 
me and any number of big crocodiles on 
the other and suddenly I wished I were 
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somewhere else. Walking as close to the 
creek as I dared, I swore and cursed my 
way upstream. The tidal mangroves 
lining the creek slowly gave way to 
pandanus and I thought my luck had 
changed at last. After a stem word to 
mother nature I stopped to test the water 
at what I hoped was the top of the tidal 
influent. My mouth burnt—it was still 
salty. 

I continued up the creek with my 
hopes dwindling, lying down often to 
regain my strength. I was so dry that I 
couldn't spit and my lips were gummed 
up. I managed to climb high into a tree 
but only saw more hills and desolate 
scrub country. Sliding back to the 
ground I found myself being attacked by 


lilly-pillies, is a valuable source of moisture in the 
tropics. Near right, all injuries are potentially 
serious in the tropics. When you're a long way 
from help the risk of infection is far more 
dangerous than the threat posed by sharks and 
crocodiles. Far right, ...speaking of which... 

a mass of green tree-ants that swarmed 
down the back of my shirt. My thoughts 
turning to bush tucker, I ate a couple but 
couldn't justify killing them for the small 
amount of acid liquid they contained. I 
looked to see where they were coming 
from: it was the dried corpse of 
something ...what was it? I nudged it with 
a stick; the ants cleared momentarily. It 
was a frog! My heart sank. 

There was nothing for me back at the 
coast and I contemplated curling up in 
the bottom of the creek-bed for the night. 
But the green ants got the better of me 
and I staggered all the way back down to 
the salt water. It looked so cool and 
inviting. I scooped up a double handful 
and gulped it down before my senses 
could work out what was happening. It 
hit the bottom of my stomach; I 
shuddered and almost threw up but it 




















did ease my thirst and I felt that as long 
as I didn't drink any more than a few 
mouthfuls, my body would utilise it. 

Only the approaching darkness kept 
me going. On the way back to the coast I 
was completely drained and could only 
move a few hundred metres at a time 
before falling to the ground exhausted. 
In the failing light I met ol' Pale-face the 
bull again. He was as cantankerous as 
ever and, too tired to argue over 
territories, I gave him a wide berth. As 
the darkness closed in I was alone and 
not even the man in the moon watched 
over me as I crawled under my 
mosquito net. 

The night was warm and still 
and sleep came rarely and never 
for long. I was lying awake at 
one o'clock in the morning 
thinking about ice-blocks, 
carbonated apple juice and soda- 
stream machines when I was 
startled by the sound of 
snapping twigs. Searching 
frantically for my torch I peered 
into the night. Ten metres away 
two green eyes set in a familiar, 
pale face stared back. The old 
bull was shaking his head from 
side to side and rubbing his 
horns on a tree. No prizes for 
guessing his intentions and it 
was no time for heroics on my 
part: he was calling the tune this 
time and I danced straight up 
the nearest tree with my torch in 
my mouth and not a shred of 
clothing to hide my trembling 
body. I mumbled some terrible 
obscenities and he wandered off, 
contented. The victory was his— 
he was once again king of this 
narrow strip of barren scrub. 

A cacophony of bird-calls 
heralded the new day, each one a 
reminder that I was in the tropics. I 
wondered where the birds found water 
and realised that they were mostly 
nectar feeders living on the meagre 
amount of moisture the vegetation 
surrendered to them. I also wondered 
how ol' Pale-face survived; perhaps 
there was a soak somewhere up in those 
hills or perhaps he was as thirsty as I 
was, getting what moisture he could 
from the rank grass and waiting for the 
first of the wet-season rains that were 
due at any time. 

I was overheating and made my way 
into the sea, the water cool on my skin. I 
enjoyed it for as long as I dared—I knew 
that I was no longer at the top of the 
food-chain. Crocodiles and sharks were 
a constant danger as were sea wasps, 
stone-fish, cone shells, wild pigs and the 
even wilder bulls like Pale-face. For 
sheer discomfort value, if not for actual 
lethality, there was an abundance of 
sand-flies, mosquitoes, wasps, the ever 
present green ants and the odd scorpion 
thrown in just to keep things interesting. 
My lips were coated with a thick, white 


I had been almost two days without 
food or water and had walked more than 
50 kilometres. I was physically tired but 
psychologically very pleased that for the 
time being our water worries were over. 
I filled sufficient water-containers to last 
us another three days and shouldered 
my rucksack for the long haul back. 

It was late in the afternoon when I 
rounded the last headland to the 
welcome sight of Danny and the kayaks. 
Danny's leg was healing nicely. We were 
glad to see one another and talked until 
late into the night about the last couple 
of days; about life; about the trip; 
and about the extraordinary 
country of Cape York. Despite 
my ordeal, the thought of 
'development' coming to this 
place—this paradise of such 
primitive beauty—saddened me. 
Surely, we thought, it should be 
protected in all its magnificence, 


a place of wild beauty in a world from 
which wild places have all but vanished. 

We began to pack our kayaks by the 
soft glow of the new moon and a million 
twinkling stars. A gentle breeze tugged 
playfully at the casuarinas heralding, 
perhaps, the coming of the rains that 
would be devoured by the parched land 
as greedily as I had gulped from that 
soak. The mournful howl of a solitary 
dingo came drifting down off the ranges 
and we stretched out on the sand, 
thoroughly quenched with the spirit of 
the land, hoping with all our hearts that 
sounds such as this would forever echo 
through these hills. ■ 

The pursuit of adventure has led Stuart Meagher to some 
of Australia's few remaining pockets of isolation including 
Arnhem Land, South-west Tasmania and the Cape York 
Peninsula. Through his love of bushwalking and kayaking 


paste of dried saliva and my stomach 
was stinted of food. There was no reason 
to believe that there would be water any 
further up the coast but I decided to 
inspect one last headland before 
returning to Danny and the kayaks. I 
negotiated the rocky headland to be 
rewarded with magnificent views of 
isolated beaches and red cliffs backed by 
range upon range of rugged mountains. 
A goanna foraged amongst the 
mangroves for anything left stranded by 
the falling tide and a dugong and her 
calf frolicked just offshore. 


A flock of noisy cuckoos drew my 
attention to a fig tree. It was laden with 
berries and I gathered handfuls, 
savouring their moist sweetness. I 
searched the scrub for further trees and 
discovered a real bonanza: a lilly-pilly 
tree, its peach-red fruits tasty and 
quenching. Not quenching enough, 
however—I was still badly dehydrated. 

Nearby, an unusually lush patch of 
grass growing in a shallow depression 
tempted me to start digging. I dug down 
about a metre. The sand was moist and 
water seeped into the hole. I scooped it 
out and strained it through four 
thicknesses of my shirt into a bowl. It 
was brown and had a vague smell of 
rotting vegetation but I quivered in 
anticipation as I lifted it to my mouth. I 
tilted the bowl and my lips were greeted 
by the wonderful taste of sweet, fresh 
water. I drank greedily. It was cool and 
wet and my dry throat soaked it up like 
a sponge. I drank until I was bloated and 
thought water would come oozing out of 
my skin—then I drank some more before 
finally collapsing on to the sand. 
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‘A 

m mfter a century 
of grand plans and 
grander set-backs, 
we are now witness¬ 
ing a new phase 
of 'frontier 
mania' in this - 
precious area. ' 


T he Kimberley region of northern 
Western Australia is, as Wild readers 
well know, a remarkable area with a 
great richness of landscapes, flora, fauna 
and, of course, human civilisation. 
Whether you are a dedicated wilderness 
seeker or a dabbler in day walks, it 
would be hard to find anywhere else in 
Australia quite like it. For those seeking 
an extended wilderness journey it is a 
must. The Kimberleys are one of the few 
places left in Australia where one can 
walk for four-six weeks without seeing a 
wheat silo, a distant communications 
tower or a bushwalkers' hut. There is a 
good chance you won't even see any 
footprints. 

The Kimberley region is huge. It 
covers an area of about 300 000 square 
kilometres, of which a substantial 
proportion is near-pristine wilderness. 
Particularly impressive are the 2500 
kilometres of wilderness coastline to the 
Indian Ocean the area offers—by far the 
longest stretch anywhere in Australia. 

Unfortunately, only a tiny percentage 
of the region is protected as National 
Park and successive Western Australian 
Governments have done virtually 


nothing to change this situation in the 
past 25 years. 

The Kimberleys are a region which, 
since European occupation, has alter¬ 
nately tantalised and frustrated the 
desire for conquest and exploration 
inherent in the colonial tradition. After a 
century of grand plans and grander set¬ 
backs, we are now witnessing a new 
phase of 'frontier mania' in this precious 
area. The 'logic' underlying this renais¬ 
sance is a growing awareness of the 
Kimberleys' proximity to the so-called 
'Asian market'. In order to maximise the 
profits and political gains from this 
proximity four interconnected strategic 
developments are under way or are 
being contemplated: mass tourism; 
energy development; mining and 
'downstream' processing; and agricul¬ 
tural expansion. 

The tourism industry at present 
creeping over the Kimberleys is heavily 
promoting the 'last frontier' myth as a 
means to attract hordes of 'adventure'- 
seekers to the region. The upgrading of 
Broome airport and the development by 
the Department of Conservation & Land 
Management—without any public 
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consultation—of the 'Ibis Aerial 
Highway' are key means by which 
plane-loads of tourists are to be 
imported into and flown around the 
region's major beauty spots. There is 
virtually no infrastructure in place to 
ensure that this influx of air- and land- 
based tourism does not inflict 
widespread damage on the natural and 
cultural values of the region. 

Similarly, in recent times there has 
been a rapid increase in the number of 
pastoralists who in the blink of an eye 
have become tourism operators. The 


redevelopment of pastoral leases— 
which are public lands set aside for stock 
grazing—for the purpose of tourism is 
taking place more and more often 
without any public process of planning 
or approval. 

Furthermore, proposals for the 
construction of tourist resorts in remote 
locations on the Kimberleys' coastline 
continue to raise their ugly heads. 

The second major threat to the 
integrity of the Kimberleys' environment 
is that presented by energy-generation 
schemes—a situation familiar to Aus¬ 


tralian conservationists. In addition to 
years of talk about hydroelectric devel¬ 
opment of the Ord and Fitzroy Rivers, a 
renewed effort is being made to examine 
the means by which the tidal energy 
potential of the Kimberleys' wilderness 
coastline could be exploited. 

Parts of the Kimberleys' coastline are 
renowned for their monster tides, which 
in some places result in surging 
maelstroms of water pouring from tidal 
river-mouths on a daily basis. A number 
of potential sites for the development of 
tidal power-generation infrastructure 
have been identified on this 
coastline. In most cases the 
construction of such power 
facilities would have a severe 
impact on the wilderness and 
general environmental values 
of the section of coast affected. 

Accompanied by a network 
of power lines marching across 
the horizon to such places as 
the Mitchell Plateau, the 
impact of any major power 
scheme in the region would be 
devastating to the unique 
sense of isolation and pristine 
beauty inherent in such a vast, 
undeveloped landscape. As 
'Kimberleys electricity' would 
have to be carried over enor¬ 
mous distances to be of any 
use, much of it would be lost in 
transmission along tradi¬ 
tional power lines. Alternative 
means of transmission would 
probably have to be found (for 























example, the electrolysis of sea-water to 
produce hydrogen, which could then be piped 
or shipped as a fuel source—a rather 
speculative proposal). 

A federal committee is currently reviewing 
the options for tidal power generation in the 
region. Bob Charles, tire Liberal representative 
for the seat of La Trobe in Victoria, is a key 
proponent of the idea, which is also supported 
by some sections of the engineering fraternity. 

Tied to proposals to provide 'limitless' 
power in the Brave New World of the 
Kimberleys' future are the ambitions of the 
mining industry. Mining is already having a 
significant impact on parts of the Kimberley 
region—the Argyle diamond mine, for 
example. Major exploration programmes, both 
onshore and offshore, are under way 
throughout the region, and the prize booty 
includes diamonds, gold and oil. 

Much of the motivation for the development 
of the area's energy-production potential 
comes from the wish to provide power for the 


'downstream' processing of minerals. The 
Mitchell Plateau, which is rich in bauxite as 
well as in flora and fauna, is one key part of 
the Kimberleys which could in the future 
become the site of a huge mine. A framework 
for the exploitation of this unique plateau for 
its bauxite is written into Western Australian 
legislation in the form of the Mitchell Plateau 
(Alumina Refinery) Agreement Act passed by 
State Parliament in the 1970s and subject to 
periodic renewal. 

Several National Parks and nature reserves 
that have been proposed or endorsed by 
successive State Governments remain unpro¬ 
tected because of their possible value to the 
mining industry. Included in this list are 
proposed reserves on the Mitchell Plateau, the 
King Leopold Range, the Devonian Reef and 
the Edgar Range. 

The threat posed by the agricultural 
industry is centred around major efforts both 
to expand agriculture based on the Ord River 
irrigation district and to develop a new 



The Kimberleys: the facts, by David Poland 


Location 

In the north of Western Australia, north of the 
19th parallel. 

Size 

With an area of 300 000 square kilometres, the 
Kimberley region is: 

• larger than the combined area of both islands 
of New Zealand 

• four times the area of Tasmania 

• approximately equal to the area between 
Sydney and Melbourne with a population less 
than that of a small Sydney council 

Protection status 

Only 2.4 per cent of the Kimberleys was National 
Park or nature reserve as of June 1990. 

The region has only three National Parks or 
nature reserves of any significant size — the Prince 
Regent, Purnululu and Drysdale parks. 

In addition to these there are five tiny National 
Parks. One, Tunnel Creek, is smaller than 
Centennial Park in Sydney — about one square 
kilometre. 

Qualities worth protecting 

Wilderness coastline. The longest wilderness 
coastline in Australia (early estimates suggest up 
to 2500 kilometres)—more than the entire New 
South Wales coastline of 1740 kilometres. Poss¬ 
ibly the longest wilderness coastline anywhere in 
the world's tropics. The only major drowned 
river valley ('ria') system in the tropics. The only 
major savannah wilderness coastline in the 
world. 

Coastal waters. The Kimberleys' coastal waters 
have the bulk of the world's remaining dugong 
population, one of the least disturbed turtle 
populations in the world, coral reefs, cays and 
over 200 offshore islands. (Islands are very 
important as undisturbed areas from the point of 
view of conservation.) The coastline has the 
highest tidal amplitude (range) in the tropics and 
the third-highest in the world. Only seven per 
cent of the coastline is protected as National Park 
or nature reserve and three per cent is military 

Flora and fauna. There is a low rate of species 
extinction — giving hope that the region's original 
ecosystems may be preserved relatively intact — 
and many areas have not been adequately 
studied. Recently, ten rain-forest species new to 
Western Australia were discovered. 

Wilderness. One of the three major non-desert 
wilderness regions left in Australia. One of the 
few places left in Australia where one can walk 
for four-six weeks without seeing a wheel track. 


building or power line. No complete survey of 
the extent of the Kimberleys' wilderness has yet 
been done although the Federal Government has 
agreed to fund such a survey; the question is: 
when? Preliminary estimates suggest that up to 
20 per cent of the Kimberleys—and about 60 per 
cent of the coastline—may still be wilderness. 
Compared with other parts of Australia these 
figures are very high, which suggests that the 
quality of the Kimberleys' wilderness is also likely 
to be very high. 

Mining. The Mines Department has effectively 
vetoed past plans greatly to increase the area of 
the Kimberleys protected by special reserves. 
Some regions of particular concern where 
mineral exploitation is proposed are Mt Hann 
(Prince Regent River), Cape Londonderry, the 
western shoreline of Cambridge Gulf, the 
Purnululu conservation zone, the King Leopold 
Ranges, the western Carr Boyd Ranges, the 
Ragged Range, Mimbi Caves, the valley of the 
Osmond River, the Edgar Ranges—not to 
mention the Mitchell Plateau and the threat of 
sand-mining in the Broome area. A seismic line 
640 kilometres long, funded by the Federal 
Government's Bureau of Natural Resources, was 
recently constructed in the Edgar Ranges. Calls 
for an environmental impact statement before 
construction of this line were ignored. 

New roads. Because there has been no govern¬ 
ment-initiated wilderness survey, roads that im¬ 
pinge upon wilderness areas continue to be built. 
These include a road across the Chamley River 
and a new road ‘to the Mitchell River. Another 
area of concern is the Berkeley River coastline. At 
present, pastoralists can build new roads 
virtually without a prior environmental survey or 
planning approval. 

Power lines. A mining company has plans to 
construct a power transmission line from the Ord 
River Dam to the Argyle diamond mine. The 
route favoured by the company would cut the 
Carr Boyd Ranges in two. The power lines and 
accompanying roads would create ugly scars in 
this mountainous region. 

Tourist resorts. Tourist projects have been 
seriously proposed for the Isdell River (Walcott 
Inlet), Deepwater Point (Cygnet Bay), Mt Bell 
(King Leopold Ranges) and West Grosvenor 
Island (off Kalumber). Other potential sites 
include Halls Point (Deception Bay) and the 
mouth of the Berkeley River. The Mt Bell 
proposal is of particular concern because its 


envisaged location is at a point where the Gibb 
River passes through the spectacular King 
Leopold Ranges and as such would be at the focal 
point of a proposed King Leopold Ranges 
National Park. 

Pastoral industry. While there has been an 
improvement in rangeland management prac¬ 
tices over the last decade, the Kimberleys have 
inherited a legacy of overgrazing and bad 
erosion. Fortunately, the wilderness areas of the 
Kimberleys have remained relatively unscathed, 
if only because they are more rugged and thus 
less hospitable to cattle. 

Feral animals. Feral animals and introduced 
plants constitute a challenge to land managers, 
who must control them in a considered and—for 
the animals—humane manner. 

Land tenure. Proposed changes to the Lands 
Act will transfer pastoral land from 99-year 
renewable leases to leases in perpetuity. There are 
concerns that this will make the reclamation of 
land for conservation purposes difficult. 

Fire. The use of fire as a management tool is a 
controversial question which requires further 
research. There are concerns at the impact of dry- 
season fires which can bum uncontrolled for 
months and cover an enormous area. 

Four-wheel-drive vehicles. These continue to 
cause uncontrolled damage in some areas. With 
the recent massive increase in the number of 
these vehicles the potential for damage has 
increased correspondingly. An education 
programme is urgently needed to curtail 
destructive driving practices. 

Aboriginal ownership 

The Aboriginal people have had a long and close 
relationship with the Kimberleys. Their claim to 
the land should be recognised and considered 
integral to the preservation of the natural 
environment which it supports. 

Conclusion 

The wilderness values of the Kimberleys are of 
world importance. Once lost, they cannot be 
recovered. The best way to protect these values 
would be in a National Park and Marine Park of 
world-class size and status. Such a park would 
protect the wilderness coastline, other wilderness 
areas and areas of high conservation status in 
addition to providing opportunities for approp¬ 
riate recreational and tourism activities. Prefer¬ 
ably, the park would be managed jointly by the 
traditional owners and the government. Only 
with such a park will the wilderness values of the 
Kimberleys remain for our descendants to enjoy. ■ 
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This 'termite totem pole' watches over part of 
Purnululu National Park. 

industry by flooding the Fitzroy River in 
the southern Kimberleys. 

A variety of people and agencies with 
different agendas are promoting plans to 
flood the Fitzroy valley. Some see 
potential for piping water from the 
Fitzroy to Kalgoorlie and Perth. Some 
suggest that it is necessary to dam the 
river as a flood-abatement project. Still 
others have dreams of a major cotton 
industry and greatly expanded agricul¬ 
tural production. 

The damming of the Kimberleys' two 
major river systems and the consequent 
conversion of large areas of semi-arid, 
monsoonal savannah into huge bodies of 
permanent water are likely to be as 
environmentally destructive as similar 
projects elsewhere. As the folly of the 
flooding of Tasmania's Lake Pedder 
comes to be fully understood, regretted 
and, it is to be hoped, reversed, it seems 
inconceivable that we should repeat the 
same mistake in a different setting. 


Relevant to all these dreamlike visions 
of export-oriented wealth and prosperity 
is the issue of the Aboriginal people and 
their rights and aspirations. Many of the 
existing and potential development sites 
mentioned above (for example, the 
Mitchell Plateau) are already under 
claim through native title actions before 
the Supreme Court of Western Australia. 

In recent times the Kimberley Land 
Council (KLC) has launched a major 
initiative seeking increased recognition 
of Aboriginal people and far greater 
levels of self-determination and self¬ 
administration. The KLC has released a 
report which details the many ways in 
which the Aboriginal people and their 
economy are central to both the present 
and the future life of the Kimberleys. On 
this basis—and with the support of the 
High Court ruling on native title—the 
KLC will be more active than ever before 
in asserting the rights and interests of 
Aboriginal people in the region. 

One particular strategy the KLC is 
pursuing is the negotiation of a series of 
'regional agreements' with the Federal 


Government, State and local govern¬ 
ments, and interests such as the pastoral, 
mining and tourism industries. These 
are intended to lay down the ways in 
which those agencies and industries 
must interact with traditional owners 
and with the wider Aboriginal commun¬ 
ity- 

As has been borne out in the case of 
Cape York, there is enormous potential 
for constructive and co-operative work 
between conservationists and Abori¬ 
ginal people. Indeed, this will probably 
be the key to success in securing 
protection of wilderness, biodiversity, 
and the other natural values of what is 
undeniably one of Australia's—and the 
world's—last great, untouched wilder¬ 
ness areas. ■ 


he has worked for a variety of organisations including the 
Australian Conservation Foundation and the Conservation 
Council of Victoria. From 1989-92 he worked for the 

Council of Western Australia. 
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A Wild feature on walking the Genoa today, and the Snowy 
half a century ago 




running Mot 

and Cold 


Monica Perrymeant walks Victoria's wild 
Genoa River in summer 


t was Boxing Day, and the temperature was in the high 30s. The long-range 
forecast showed little sign that the heat would ease—just the distinct possibility 
that the already unbearable temperatures would soar well into the 40s relieved 
only by sporadic thunderstorms. 

This time the year before I had been in cold, lovely snow, delicious ice-crystals 
sparkling on everything left outside, thigh-deep powder brushing against 
colourful Gore-Tex. Enough lamentation. This year I had decided to experience 
the Genoa wilderness area—it just happened to be the height of summer and I 
would have to learn to cope with the heat. 

After a couple of frustrating hours negotiating the confusing array of four- 
wheel-drive and logging tracks in the area, we finally managed to locate our 
intended starting-point for this seven-day stroll down the Genoa River. What little 
information we'd been able to track down indicated that the trip could be 
comfortably done in three days, but why rush? Besides, the thought of whiling 
away many hours of each day in’idyllic, secluded campsites was the only bait I 
had to entice my two friends along in the first place. That, and the offer of gourmet 
meals prepared for them every night! 


I fixed the first of those scrumptious 
meals while the others organised a 
'bicycle shuttle', which is what you do 
when you only have one vehicle. 

The following morning, with the bikes 
safely stashed in the scrub, we headed 
down a spur which we believed would 
lead us directly to the river after about 
an hour. Five agonising hours and many 
watery mirages later, we finally arrived. 
Off with the clothes and straight into the 
cool, refreshing river! We'd grossly 
underestimated the dense scrub and 
many choked tributaries we would have 
to cross. A litre of water between the 


would never believe I'd said—doing 
nothing! 

That morning Duncan, my fellow in 
relaxation, and I decided to head 
upstream (in the opposite direction to 
where we were meant to be walking) to 
investigate what we hoped might be an 
interesting gorge. The only route 
possible was through the river and so, 
with bare feet and a minimum of 
clothing, we made slow progress. Soon 
we came upon a series of cascading 
rapids and the race was on; who would 
find the best 'spa-bath'? A top-notch 
spa-bath in a river has the following 



characteristics: remoteness; large vol¬ 
umes of clear, cool water aimed directly 
at sore shoulder muscles; and a deep 
pool into which to slide gently after the 
invigorating spa. These refreshing 
'baths' became a daily ritual much 
looked forward to. 

Suitably prepared for the day's walk, 
it was time to don the packs and head 
downstream. With no track to speak of, 
we made our way as best we could. 
Navigation was relatively straightfor¬ 
ward as we casually ticked off creeks, 
gullies and changes of direction. 

We had constantly to decide between 
wading through the dark water and 
picking our way through the tangled 
mess on the slippery banks. It didn't 
make much difference, really. The water 
was often very deep, and black with 
slimy rocks waiting to up-end you while 
the banks were a constant battle with 
scratchy scrub and dead-end routes. In 
the end I favoured the water, if only 
because it was inevitably a few blissful 
degrees cooler than the scorching land. 

We settled into a routine of walking 
for a few hours in the morning and then 
spending the heat of the day lazing 
about in what little shade we could find, 
nibbling on the tempting delicacies we 
carried with us. The still river was 
unable to provide us with a much- 
needed cold drink so we resorted to 
• copious quantities of weak, black tea. 

We soon discovered that taking our 
clothes off to swim was a waste of 
energy. Boots and all was the preferred 
manner, our sopping clothes ensuring 
that our body temperature remained at a 


Walkers cooling their heels in the upper Genoa 
River on a hot day. Andrew Brookes. Near right, 
...and going the whole hog on the same section. 
Brookes. Far right, baring all in the Genoa. 
Monica Perrymeant. Pages 56 and 57, the upper 
Genoa has its own mood. Brookes 

three of us had definitely not been 
enough. 

I distinctly remember the next 
morning's sunrise. It was around 5 am, 
which is about as late as you can stay 
cooped up in a snow-tent when the 
temperature is set to break an all-time 
record. I made a mental note to invest in 
a summer-weight sleeping-bag as my 
snow-bag with its -20°C rating was 
proving too hot for me even to lie on top 
of it! 

What a pleasure that morning was. 
The first golden sunbeams danced 
brilliantly upon the walls of the gorge 
and reflected their rugged, reddish- 
brown hues into the serene pools of the 
Genoa. The river seemed to be at peace. 
The icy, refreshing waters of the still, 
deep pools beckoned and I couldn't 
resist. In the distance I could hear the 
faint rumblings of white water. 

We'd decided that we would aim to 
walk for no more than three hours a day, 
allowing abundant time for relaxing, 
reflecting and—something my friends 
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respectable level for at least five minutes 
after a dip. 

Towards the middle of the week the 
temperatures did indeed soar into the 
40s and we found that even the river 
provided no respite. It reminded me of 
scuba diving in the tropics during the 
monsoon season and was somewhat 
akin to soaking in a lukewarm bathtub 
in summer with the heater on 'high'. We 


river were totally impassable and the 
water was way over our heads. (Don't 
attempt this walk if you can't swim!) No 
problem. It was time to break out the 
lightweight, plastic air-bed we carried 
for just such a contingency. One more 
mental note: while cheap, these 
otherwise wonderful inven¬ 
tions won't take the weight of 
a full pack! Have you ever 


causing me to make yet another mental 
note: replenish the butterfly closures in 
my first aid kit. 

It was New Year's Eve; fortunately 
we'd managed to ration our supplies of 
port well enough to contemplate a few 
days of rest to heal the leg. The heat had 


eventually found some blessed relief in 
very deep pools by diving down 
two-three metres and holding on to a 
rock at the bottom. The explanation for 
this behaviour was that the temperature 
at this depth was a few degrees lower 
than on the surface. Or was it just that 
the heat had finally sent us mad? 

I remember one amusing evening 
watching Steve as he tried to deal with 
some chocolate I had foolishly brought 
along. The temperature had dropped 
into the high 20s and he was floating the 
brown, liquid mess in his plate trying to 
consolidate it into something vaguely 
edible. It didn't work. Another mental 
note for future reference: don't bring 
chocolate—especially Smarties—on hot 
summer walks. 

A couple of fantastic days later we 
reached a point where the banks of the 


tried to swim while holding a pack 
above your head? That doesn't work 
very well, either! 

A little later that day I fell heavily 
while gingerly rock-hopping and 
managed to split my shin open to the 
bone. We all suddenly felt the isolation 
of walking in a wilderness area. 
Wilderness walking was something we 
had always taken for granted and had 
often been blase about, rationalising our 
attitude by convincing ourselves that we 
could cope with any emergency and 
realising that in the event of a life- 
threatening situation there was little to 
do but struggle on muttering c'est la vie. 
Well, things weren't quite that bad. Life- 
threatening it most certainly was not; all 
the same, we had about 20 kilometres to 
go in untracked wilderness. Running 
repairs to my lower leg were completed. 


eased a little and we enjoyed the evening 
skinny-dipping in a serene, moonlit 
pool. There was no evidence anywhere 
that other people had been here before 
us—not even a lone footprint in the 
sand. As the glistening moonlight 
reflected off the sheer walls of the steep 
gorge, I reflected also. These experiences 
of peaceful solitude are the most 
important of our short, hectic lives. 

A day later, with my leg held firmly 
together by butterfly closures and 
sticking-plaster, we continued our 
journey downstream. The river was 
gradually beginning to open up as we 
reluctantly left the rocky-gorge country 
behind. Evidence of other human 
incursions into this previously 
untracked land became more regular. 
Broken pieces of fibreglass kayaks 
littered the river red-gums overhead, 
testimony to much higher water-levels. 
The odd camp-fire scar punctuating the 
otherwise pristine sandbanks left us 
saddened. Soon the ubiquitous 
blackberry bush reared its ugly head, 
followed closely by the barbed-wire 
fences which signalled the end of our 
wilderness walk. 

It had been a fantastic week full of rich 
experiences. Crystal-clear waters cascad¬ 
ing over smooth, weathered sandstone. 
Picking a route through a fragile, un¬ 
sullied environment. Long summer 
evenings spent lazing about on 
secluded, sandy beaches. Outstanding 
wilderness areas like this deserve to be 
explored at a leisurely pace in keeping 
with the delicate nature of the 
surroundings. The Genoa River is truly a 
gem to be absorbed slowly. ■ 

Monica Perrymeant has been actively involved in a wide 
variety of outdoor pursuits for the last 15 years. She has 
succeeded in combining her love of adventure with her 

organising exhibitions for the outdoor industry. 
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On a hot day in summer 47 years ago, John Bechervaise and a party of 
Geelong College students set out to explore the rugged gorges of the 
Snowy River—then an untracked wilderness 


W e left the warm hospitality of the 
Bunties at 'White Gums', Wulgul- 
merang, soon after dawn on a summer's 
morning but by the time we had driven 
our heavy vehicle down to the bridge it 
was broad daylight and very hot in the 
windless valley. That was the first of nine 
days spent sweating and toiling down 
the river before we reached our other 
truck, which was five miles from the 
river and 15 miles out of Buchan at the 
end of the so-called Basin Road. 

The first day gave little indication of 
what was to come. We even found traces 
of cattle most of the way and were 
inclined to consider the stories of the 
gorges to be exaggerations. But it was 
breathlessly hot even by the swift, broad 
stream and by common consent we 
instituted the siesta for two or three 
hours each day of the journey preferring 
to move off at dawn and finish late rather 
than climb over burning midday rocks 
with heavy packs. From the beginning 
the scrub was dense to the water's edge 
except where sweeping floods had built 
up perfect, small beaches of clean sand. 
Along the whole route these sandy 
ledges were a solace to weariness, 
occurring unexpectedly between cliff- 
faces and interrupting the bruised tangle 
of the bush. Some southern dog-star 
certainly accompanied the sun for those 
days. The temperature reached 114°F by 
the breathless river. It was the sheerest 
heaven to stagger from the impedimenta 
to the caress of the stream although all 
bathing required vigilance owing to the 
strength of the current. 

For a week we slowly scrambled down 
the eastern bank of the river, past granite 
outcrops and cliffs of quartzite and 
porphyry. Each hour brought its own 
problems of negotiation and on many 
occasions genuine rockclimbing tech¬ 
nique was necessary. Often, packs had to 
be raised laboriously on ropes over 
difficult buttresses; at times we were 
1500 feet above the stream, at others 
crawling along narrow ledges almost 
within reach of the river-foam. All 
attempts to wade round obstructions 
were foiled either by depth of water or 
strength of current. Seven or eight miles 
was a good day's average. We grew 
weary of seeing the same predominant 
peak—Campbells Nob—ahead of us day 
after day. 

Up amongst the higher rocks we 
frequently saw the red-necked wallaby; 


this and numerous possums, an 
occasional wombat, the agile water- 
dragons and skinks were the principal 
animals observed other than the rich 
bird-life. Yet who knows what exists in 
the deep ravine? Scores of animal tracks 
down to the water's edge were visible 
each morning. Possibly some marsupials 
rare in other parts may still flourish by 
the lonely river. Struggling along with 
heavy loads by day, we lacked the energy 
to explore beyond our most direct route 
and at night we were generally sleeping 
soundly before our camp fires had even 
died to embers. 

As we moved southward the problem 
of crossing the river became urgent. 
Sooner or later we should have to reach 
the further bank in order to gain our 
vehicle and supplies at the end of the 
Basin Road. The thought of tinned 
peaches became irresistible. Eventually 
the operation could be postponed no 
longer and a few miles before the 
Broadbent enters the Snowy a broad, 
smooth stretch of river seemed to present 
a suitable site. On a flat of hot, white 
sand facing a tall cliff we constructed 
rafts from groundsheets and tents to 
support our packs and clothing. The two 
strongest swimmers carried a line across 
the hundred yards or so of swiftly 
flowing water, landed as planned on a 
small beach in the 'wall' about another 
hundred yards downstream and pre¬ 
pared to guide the floating packs. Each 
was accompanied by a swimmer who 
endeavoured to make as much way as 
possible before drifting in the current; the 
line helped to guide the raft and pro¬ 
vided some safeguard against loss of 
gear should it be carried out of control of 
the swimmer. The nearest rapids were 
about a quarter of a mile downstream. 
All went well and in about two hours the 
last man reached the opposite bank. 

We had by this time passed through 
the deepest gorges, but considerable 
difficulties still lay ahead. The limestone 
belt associated with the Buchan caves 
provided even denser though less varied 
scrub. Bracken fern ten feet high and vast 
tangles of blackberry slowed down our 
pace until every hundred yards of travel 
were a minor victory. Forced inland for a 
time, we crossed hills studded with 
innumerable fossil shells before arriving 
at the first sign of settlement at dusk on 
the ninth day. This was a small, log-built 
hut at Jacksons Ford on the first genuine 


river flat we had encountered for the 
whole journey. The owner was absent in 
Buchan so, next morning, we followed 
his horse's hoof-prints out over the 
ridges—five or six miles—to our truck. 
The next meal provided a welcome 
change from the dehydrated food 
consumed along the river route. Our 
total weight of food per man for nine 
days had been reduced to fourteen 
pounds. 

The venture was not quite over. Once 
more we drove to Wulgulmerang, 
reclaimed extra fuel, and pushed on to 
the famous valley of Suggan Buggan. 
Here is an area almost entirely free of 
undergrowth—natural grassland and 
Murray-pine country where one can 
walk freely for miles through the forest. 
Following the stream down to its 
confluence with the Snowy was one of 
the most sylvan and delightful hikes 
imaginable. It was possible, as a rule, to 
ford the river freely and thus straighten 
the distance. Exactly 50 crossings were 
made in two days. Almost every arm of 
the clear, flashing stream enclosed small, 
sunlit river flats and many of the 
delightful amphitheatres amongst the 
quiet pine-clad hills bore signs of old 
prospecting. Mobs of shy brumbies 
galloped away at our approach. There 
can be few fairer streams anywhere in 
our country and none, I think, where 
such easy progress can be made through 
primeval forests. 

On reaching the Snowy once more— 
seven miles above McKillops Bridge— 
the travelling again becomes more 
difficult although not comparable with 
that of the gorge section lower down. As 
our journey drew to an end we were 
reminded of the distant sources of the 
river, now higher in level, while the 
briefer Suggan Buggan entered as clear 
as glass, flowing for a while in a parallel, 
transparent stream before commingling 
with the older, opaque waters of the 
mighty Snowy, whose journey had 
begun on the very roof of the continent. ■ 

magazine in February 1949, was for many years a 
teacher—in the UK, at Geelong College, and later at 

both Geelong schools on adventurous journeys to many 

and explored widely. He is a writer and poet with many 
published works and was for a time co-editor of 
Walkabout. He is now retired and lives with his wife Lorna 
in Geelong. 






Wilderness shapes and patterns, by John Meier 



Coastal rocks near Petrel Point, 
Croajingolong. Left, weathered 
sandstone, Mt Difficult Range, the 
Grampians. Pages 62 and 63, sand 
dunes at Cape Howe, Croajingolong. 
Inset (page 63), Lake Mournpall, 
Hattah Lakes. All photos were taken 
in Victoria. 

John Meier 'records natural beauty 
in places not yet destroyed'. A 
Melbourne-based photographer, he 
describes nineteenth-century 
landscape painter Eugene von 
Guerard as a personal inspiration. 
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Geoff Law visits five volcanoes 
on the Indonesian 'islands of fire' 


A s the pre-dawn breeze picked up, I stopped to put on my jacket. 

Even near the equator it's bitterly cold at 3350 metres at four 
o'clock in the morning. I rested against one of the few solid rocks I could 
find and surveyed the scene. Above me a steep and crumbling cone of 
ash rose another 300 metres or so, dimly lit by the setting moon. In the 
valley 2500 metres below, pinpricks of light traced the limits of towns 
and cities. On the horizon more volcanoes showed as bulky shapes of 
black. 

Closer but still distant were the wavering torchlights of the 20-odd 
Indonesian trekkers I'd passed half an hour before. Every now and then 
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I could hear faint shouts or laughter as 
they, in turn, paused on the long and 
trying scramble. It was a classic two- 
steps-up-and-one-step-back job. The 
slope of cinders, unstable to begin with, 
was also eroding under the slipping, 
sliding feet of thousands of trekkers each 
year. 

I resumed my halting upward 
progress and reached the top just before 
five o'clock. The Indonesian flag on the 
summit trig flapped in the stiffening 
breeze. I was freezing. Low in the 
eastern sky was a welcome orange glow. 
Maybe in an hour or so I'd warm up. I 
looked around the summit area. Twenty 
metres away was a pile of rocks. 

'Hey, Joe! Joe! Are you there?' 

From behind the rocks a shape moved 
and groaned. 

'G'day mate', it said. 'How about a 
cuppa?' 

Joe's thinning hair, wizened face and 
unruly beard emerged from his biwy- 
bag. He started fumbling with his stove 
and water-bottle while I crouched 
behind the rocks, seeking shelter from 
the still strengthening wind. I found a 
pair of socks in my day pack, put them 
on my hands and wiggled my numb 
toes. Joe told me about his long evening 
climb and his near-sleepless night 
listening to the deep rumbles of the 
volcano and watching moonlit mush¬ 
room clouds of smoke and steam issuing 
from the nearby crater. 

As we sipped the tea from the billy 
and munched sweet biscuits, the sun 
rose. It illuminated mountainsides, rain 
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forests and the texture of distant rice 
paddies. Way below was the contorted 
south coast facing the relentless swells 
and surf of the Indian Ocean. To the west 
our mountain cast a huge, triangular 
shadow across the haze of the lowlands. 
We were on top of Mt Semeru (3676 
metres), the highest mountain in Java. It 
was the highlight of several weeks of 
volcano climbing. 

Ten days before, as previously ar¬ 
ranged, Joe and I had met up in Kuta. 
Bali's infamous tourist hole—with its 
sun-bathers, hawkers and souvenir stalls 
—probably seems an unlikely starting- 
point for a peak-bagging trip. But not 
only is Bali cheap and easy to get to, it is 
also conveniently close to numerous 
volcanoes up to 3800 metres high. In fact, 
less than 24 hours after swimming in the 
surf at Kuta Joe and I were standing atop 
Mt Agung (3140 metres), Bali's highest 
mountain. 

This climb was long and steep but 
straightforward. We conformed to the 
Indonesian practice of climbing moun¬ 
tains in the pre-dawn dark and reached 
the top just after sunrise. From the crater 
rim we looked down on the coagulated 
remains of lava flows which in 1963 had 
killed hundreds of villagers. Across the 
ocean to the east, on the island of 
Lombok, the peak of Mt Rinjani spewed 
clouds of soot and steam high into the 
atmosphere. We abandoned our objec¬ 
tive of climbing Mt Rinjani on the 
strength of reports of the mountain's 
increasingly violent and frequent erup¬ 
tions. 
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To the west we could see Mt Batur, an 
active volcano which erupted earlier this 
century and obliterated villages and 
temples. This is probably the easiest of 
Indonesia's volcanoes to climb. From the 
lake and hot springs at the mountain's 
base, the summit can be reached in less 
than an hour and a half. It is well and 
truly on Bali's backpackers' tourist 
circuit, with dozens of people climbing it 
every morning, some equipped with 
eggs to boil for breakfast in the steam of 
the crater rim. 

With Mt Agung under our belts, Joe 
and I headed west to Java, the world's 
most densely populated island with its 
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100 million people. Crossing the narrow 
Bali Strait by ferry, our first impression 
of Java was of an island of volcanoes. 
Cloud-wreathed, conical mountains 
towered 3000 metres above the ocean. 
From the palm-fringed beaches of black 
sand, we headed through a bustling little 
town and up through the ever steepen¬ 
ing hills on a succession of gear¬ 
crunching minibuses. We finally started 
walking along a narrow road which 
wound upwards through dense rain 
forest while athletic black monkeys 
performed in the canopy high above our 
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straining eyes. Our objective was the 
crater of Mt Ijen. 

We started walking late in the after¬ 
noon and by the time we reached the 
narrow walking track to the crater it was 
dark. We were both exhausted, so we 
unrolled our biwy-bags on one of the 
few flat sections of track. Joe had 
brought the full collection of bushwalk¬ 
ing gear with him from Tasmania— 
down sleeping-bag, pile jacket, Therm-a- 
Rest and stove. Indeed, everything 
except a tent. I scoffed at all this sense- 


Heading into the inferno on Mt Merapi (2911 
metres), Indonesia's most active volcano. Pages 64 
and 65, bushwalking? P/re-walking looks more 
like it! (Tempting fate on Mt Merapi again.) Inset 
(page 64), volcano country: Mt Bromo (2392 
metres), and Mt Semeru (3676 metres), Java's 
highest mountain, in the background. All photos 
Geoff Law 


less weight—we were in the tropics!— 
and simply lay on my empty pack with 
all my clothes on. By the time morning 
finally came I was freezing cold. Joe, of 
course, slept beautifully. This was the 
first of several chilly nights out under 
the stars at 1500 metres or higher during 
which I cursed lightweight travel. 

We couldn't have slept in, anyway. At 
4.30 am there came the sound of singing 
male voices and the approaching flicker 
of burning torches. Over the next two 
hours a procession of ragged Javanese 
hill-people passed us. They, too, were on 
their way to the Ijen crater, but not for 
sightseeing. Their job was to hack out 


lumps of sulphur from amidst the 
poisonous gases and carry them back 
down the mountain in 100 kilogram 
loads. They clustered around us in the 
half-light seeking cigarettes and food. It 
was only with difficulty that I restrained 
Joe from parting with our meagre 
supplies of biscuits and bananas. 

The Ijen crater was a spectacular sight. 
A milky, turquoise lake lay steaming at 
the base of 150 metre precipices. The 
atmosphere was so thick with sulphur¬ 
ous gases that our clothes reeked of the 
stuff for days. 

From Ijen we headed further west, 
walking across a plateau of coffee 
plantations until we could flag down a 
truck. A wild ride down through a 
surprisingly large tract of pristine rain 
forest and then through encroaching 
plantations of—would you believe it?— ; 
Pinus radiata (apparently used for 
making matchsticks!) and we were back 
down amongst the rice paddies and 
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sound of huge, 
orange flames 
roaring from a hole 
in the planet are 
truly awe-inspiring 
—especially in the 
pre-dawn _ 
darkness. 


Joe was determined to make full use of 
his Tasmania-rated gear and camp on 
the top. I'd had plenty of freezing nights 
already and therefore declined to join 
him. In addition, I was rather wary of the 
great clouds of volcanic steam fired off 
by the volcano at frequent intervals— 
lungfuls of sulphur dioxide in the 
middle of the night were an unappealing 
prospect. I bivvied amongst the cas- 
uarinas instead. When Joe and I were 
reunited on the summit the following 
morning it wasn't long before the vol¬ 
cano performed for us, sending massive 
clouds skyward to be dispersed by the 
wind on the other side of the crater. Just 
as well—a summit plaque for the park 
ranger killed here in 1992 attests to the 
potentially lethal nature of the sulphur¬ 
ous gases. 

Joe was unfazed by these dangers and 
decided to sleep a second night on top 
despite having next to no food or water 
left. Sceptical of these shenanigans, I 
arranged to meet him in the central 
Javanese metropolis of Yogyakarta and 
ran back down the loose scree. I 
wondered whether our plan to separate 
was wise. Three years ago we had fouled 
up a similar rendezvous, as a result of 
which I had waited fruitlessly for Joe for 
three days in a remote Nepali village 


while he looked for me in Kathmandu. 
We never did meet up on that occasion. I 
feared history might repeat itself. 

Not this time. Joe turned up ahead of 
schedule in Yogya' and, after a day or 
two of almost non-stop eating, we 
headed for our next challenge. Only 28 
kilometres from the seething centre of 
Yogya', Mt Merapi (2911 metres) has the 
reputation of being Indonesia's most 
active volcano. Although its last major 
eruption was in 1986, the mountain is 
constantly emitting steam, smoke and 
ash from its summit crater. Lava flows, 
landslides and rockfalls down the steep, 
treeless cone are frequent. The climb 
from Kaliurang, our starting-point, was 
reputed to be 'the most difficult climb in 


busy townships of the lowlands. We 
were now heading for the Bromo- 
Semeru National Park. 

Mt Bromo is one of Indonesia's major 
tourist attractions. Every year thousands 
of people undertake the short climb to 
the crater rim to look into the bowels of 
an active volcano. Although the crowds 
and the development around the 
mountain are rather off-putting, the 
sight and sound of huge, orange flames 
roaring from a hole in the planet are 
truly awe-inspiring—especially in the 
pre-dawn darkness. But there's more to 
this area than just Mt Bromo. The park 
has large tracts of rain forest which are 
home to monkeys, deer, a myriad of 
birds and even wild panthers. Crowning 
this great wild area is the cone of Mt 
Semeru, Indonesia's highest peak. 

Our walk to Mt Semeru was a joy in 
itself. From the fiery crater of Mt Bromo 
we traversed grassy ridges, spurs and 
plains and passed through forests of 
acacia to reach the remote highland 
village of Ranu Pane. From Ranu Pane's 
delightful Nepali-style 'homestay inn' it 
was another day's walk through 
casuarina woodland, rain-forest gullies 
and grasslands, and past the sparkling, 
blue waters of a crater lake to make the 
final ascent of Mt Semeru. 








Java'. Scattered around the periphery of 
the mountain are numerous obser¬ 
vatories which monitor its capricious 
behaviour. 

Given Mt Merapi's notoriety, I duly 
attended a free briefing session held 
each night in one of the backpackers' 
hostels. A large group of people of 
varying ability, age and experience 
listened earnestly as the local expert 
expounded on the dangers of the 
volcano. After Joe's and my recent 
adventures I felt qualified to take most of 
it with a grain of salt but remained 
concerned about one aspect: the volcanic 
gases which spew continuously from 
vents pocking the volcano's upper 
reaches. If the wind should blow from 
east to west an ascent would probably be 
safe; otherwise it was a dodgy proposi¬ 
tion. Joe, who didn't attend the lecture, 
said he would take a 'suck it and see' 
approach. 

We spent an afternoon lugging our 
packs up the side of Mt Merapi 
intending to reach the top the next 
morning and then descend the other side 


streaming from the summit. Ominously, 
the wind was blowing from the west. 

We had a hurried discussion. I 
decided then and there that I would not 
attempt the entire traverse of the 
mountain but instead stash my pack in 
the trees, climb to the edge of the gases 
and then descend the way we'd come 
up. Joe decided to carry his pack higher 
in the belief that he could probably still 
manage the traverse. 

In the early morning light and rapidly 
warming air we climbed the steep, loose 
slope. After a while we came across a 
group of rather bedraggled-looking 
Indonesians wearing thongs. They had 
climbed over from the other side two 
days before, not descended quickly 
enough, become disoriented in the 
afternoon fog and spent two nights high 
on the mountain without food or water. 
They did not look to be in good shape 
and nursed some of the most spectacular 
stubbed toes I have ever seen. 

It was not long before we came to the 
region of the gases. Joe had been 
informed by some religious locals— 


appalled by his atheism—that he would 
'find God on the top Mt Merapi'. But to 
me it looked more like the gates of hell. 
Vapours streamed from dozens of 
different fumeroles amongst the scree on 
the summit ridge. Disturbingly close at 
hand a sluggish tide of lava was drag¬ 
ging down part of the mountain. A 
section of cliff higher than a four-storey 
building collapsed before our eyes and 
crashed down into an adjacent gully. A 
badly timed intake of breath resulted in 
a throatful of acrid gas. 

By some unknown process of logic Joe 
still sensed an opportunity to make the 
traverse. The prospect of his heading off 
into the gases caused a peculiar mixture 
of horror and amusement in me. We had 
another hurried discussion and decided 
that we would again separate, 
meeting up the following even¬ 
ing in the town of Wonosobo at 
the foot of the Dieng Plateau. 
There was an air of unreality 
about this arrangement, Joe 
wrestling with the name of the 
town ('Wosonobo? Wonosobo? 
Wobonoso') with dubious re¬ 
tentiveness while he stood 
poised to rush off through the 
steam and smoke. He was 
charged up with adrenalin. We 
said our farewells and 'good 
luck's; and then he scampered 
off. The last I saw of him was 
his silhouette vanishing into the 
clouds of smoke. 

I haven't seen him since. Did 
he come to grief? Did he 
actually meet God on Mt 
Merapi as predicted by the true 
believers? It would appear not. 
When, after a few days, he 
didn't show at Wonosobo I 
returned to the base of the 
volcano and made enquiries. I 
drew a caricature of Joe. Yes, the locals 
assured me, they had seen a man who 
looked like that. He'd come off Mt 
Merapi a few days before and had been 
looking for me. 'See, here's a note he 
wrote you', I was told as a tattered scrap 
of paper was fished from a villager's 
pocket. It was just another stuffed-up 
rendezvous! 

Assured of Joe's safety—if none the 
wiser as to his whereabouts—and, 
having had my fill of smoking, sulphur¬ 
ous summits, my thoughts turned to 
other pleasures. Time for beaches, rain 
forests and wildlife. I resolved to head 
for the other National Parks of East Java. 
And Joe? Apparently he's somewhere in 
Sumatra now, probably striding pur¬ 
posefully toward another rumbling 
mountain wreathed in smoke, preparing 
to meet whichever local gods dwell 
there... ■ 


of the mountain that day or the next. 
With a dearth of campsites, we bivvied 
on a rare level section of the track itself, 
not far below the tree-line. We drifted off 
to sleep listening to the muted 
cacophony of dozens of unsynchronised 
mosques in the villages far below. 

Once again, there was no question of 
sleeping in. We awoke to the sound of 
tramping feet and, in dribs and drabs, 20 
day walkers squeezed past our bodies 
by torchlight. We caught up with them at 
sunrise at the tree-line. Above us 
stretched another 800 metres of not-so- 
solid rock at an angle of about 45°. The 
people above us were already dis¬ 
lodging rocks, which bounded down the 
slope like missiles. Higher still, I could 
see the clouds of steam and smoke 
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Mt Kinabalu is a peak-baggers' heaven in a tropical 
Garden of Eden, by Will Steffen 


B orneo. The name conjures up images 
of broad, muddy rivers meandering 
through dense tropical rain forests; of 
shaggy, orange-coated orang-utans 
swinging in the trees; and of blowpipe- 
wielding tribespeople living in long 
houses decorated with bleached skulls. 

Given these cliches, it is perhaps not 
surprising that few people associate 
Borneo with mountains, yet the northern 
end of the island is dominated by 
mountains; or, I should say, by one 
mountain. 

Rising to 4101 metres from the coastal 
plain in a single, isolated sweep of 
granite, Borneo's Mt Kinabalu is South¬ 
east Asia's highest mountain—the tallest 
peak between the Himalayas and the 
mountains of New Guinea. It towers 
over its surrounding landscape like few 
other mountains in the world. 

Until very recently Mt Kinabalu was 
largely unknown to bushwalkers, 
climbers and tourists in general, but 
since the mid-1980s the number of 


visitors to the mountain has increased 
dramatically. 

Little wonder. Most reasonably fit 
visitors can climb the main summit by 
way of a strenuous but non-technical 
route; the steeper subsidiary summits 
and gullies offer technical rockclimbing 
of all standards on superb granite; and 
the forests surrounding the mountain, 
with their amazingly rich and varied 
flora, are a naturalists' paradise. Mt 
Kinabalu is a place with something for 
everyone. 

It was this diversity that lured my 
family and our Singaporean friends to 
north Borneo for a holiday. We weren't 
disappointed. 

The base for our adventure was the 
754 square kilometre Kinabalu Park, a 
beautifully laid out and well-managed 
reserve encompassing the mountain and 
the surrounding rain forest. Kinabalu 
Park is the home of many botanical 
wonders, including the largest flowering 
plant in the world—the foul-smelling 


rafflesia. Its forests contain over 1500 
species of orchid, more than the total 
number of flowering plants of all kinds 
in the UK. Its forest floors sport prolific 
stands of some of the world's biggest 
mosses, one of which grows to a metre in 
height. 

During our approach to the mountain 
we saw spidery orchids the size of roses, 
small suckerfish that crawled upstream 
along the rocky beds of mountain 
streams, and iridescent butterflies 
flitting in and out of shafts of light which 
angled though the forest canopy. The 
brilliant colours of the life forms in the 
Borneo forests were a sharp contrast to 
the more familiar, subtle hues of the 
Australian bush. 

Above the tree-line on Mt Kinabalu's 
rocky flanks the intriguing flora 
continued. Growing immediately beside 
one another were a dwarf rhododendron 
closely related to the magnificent 
rhododendron trees of the Himalayas; 
and a 'sayat sayat' bush almost identical 














to the tea-tree that frequently frustrates 
Australian bushwalkers. The slopes of 
Mt Kinabalu are a convergence zone for 
the flora of the South-east Asian 
mainland and that of Australia and New 
Guinea. 

But the most puzzling botanical 
feature is the presence near the summit 
of alpine plants belonging to species 
much older than the mountain itself. 


number of people now attempting Mt 
Kinabalu—often between 50-100 in a 
day—the climb has become closely 
regulated in much the same way as the 
Milford Track. 

The ascent is usually a two-day affair 
with a stopover at a large hut at 3350 
metres on the way up, followed by a pre¬ 
dawn start, the climb to the top, and the 


with a one-in-four slope. Frequent rest 
areas, complete with sheltered benches, 
also provided relief although the 
accompanying summit-track signs were 
a constant reminder of how far we still 
had to go. 

At 2700 metres the nature of the forest 
changed noticeably. We entered the 
'cloud forest', a realm of ancient, gnarled 


How did they get there? 

The answer to the riddle lies in the 
geological history of north Borneo. The 
alpine plants were plentiful on the high 
sandstone mountains that once covered 
the region but as the mountains eroded, 
the microclimate supporting the plants 
gradually warmed and they began to 
disappear. Just before the last of them 
became extinct the great granite plug of 
Mt Kinabalu blasted through the 
sandstone and, in an heroic geological 
rescue mission, lifted the plants back to 
the higher altitudes they needed to 
survive. 

Fascinating though the flora is, Mt 
Kinabalu itself is undeniably the main 
attraction of the park. Rising sheer and 
impossibly far above the forested hills, it 
is one of those mountains that stop you 
in mid-sentence when you first see them. 

Although the precipitous upper 
ramparts of the mountain appear 


trees bedecked with long strands of 
green moss, all encased in a deep layer of 
mist that clings almost continuously to 
the side of the mountain. 

Along the floor of the cloud forest we 
saw yet another of Kinabalu's botanical 
treasures, the pitcher plant. These weird 
structures—which look like jugs of 
various sizes and shapes attached to a 
stem and curiously capped by a single 
leaf—represent the revenge of the plant 
world on that of the animals. Insects are 


Mt Kinabalu's (4101 metres) extraordinary 
summit profile. Top right, 'drawing on a bit of 
experience' for the final pull to the summit of 
Lows Peak (Mt Kinabalu's highest point). Bottom 
right, pitcher plant. Opposite, 'on top of the 
world'—an unnamed peak on Mt Kinabalu. All 
photos Will Steffen collection 

impregnable from almost any angle, one 
breach in the southern slopes affords 
non-climbers a strenuous, exciting but 
non-technical route to the top. Indeed, 
the summit climb has become a classic, a 
walk to rival New Zealand's Milford 
Track as the 'finest walk in the world'. 

Our party of seven began our summit 
climb with the usual early-morning start 
from a small hydroelectric power-station 
at 1500 metres. Because of the large 


descent to the park headquarters 
undertaken on the following day. 
All parties must be accompanied 
by a local guide, whose services are 
arranged through the park offices. 

As we walked away from the 
power-station, we entered what 
seemed to be an alien world 
where darkness prevails in the 
middle of the day; where dense 
vegetation restricts visibility 
away from the path to just a few 
metres; where tire scent of dark, 
organic earth is almost over¬ 
powering. 

The luxuriant vegetation and 
the occasional splash of orchids 
eased the slog up steep ridges 
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lured by the sweet-scented, syrupy 
liquid inside, slide down the Teflon-slick 
rim, and are barred from escape by a row 
of downward-pointing spikes, then 
slowly digested by the plant. The largest 
of the Kinabalu pitcher plants holds four 
litres of liquid and a plant was once 
found to contain a drowned rat! 

The palatial Laban Rata 'hut' at 3350 
metres came none too soon for our 
aching legs and lungs. Although purists 
may object to such a convenience on the 
side of a mountain, the three-storey hut 
—with its heated rooms, cold beer, hot 
showers and multicultural canteen—has 
made climbing Mt Kinabalu feasible for 
many more tourists and Malaysians 
alike. And I must admit that sitting on a 
verandah and sipping a cool beer with 
the forests of Borneo spread out below 
and hundreds of metres of granite slabs 
soaring above was not a bad way to 
spend an afternoon. 

The following morning's summit push 
from Laban Rata was a well-orchestrated 
ritual: awaken to a bang on the door 
from your guide at 2 am; hastily down a 
plate of fried rice; fumble with your 
headlamp out on the track; push against 
the freezing wind that howls across the 
steepening rock-face; follow the thick, 
white rope placed there for security and 
guidance; look back at the pinpricks of 
light bouncing along the slabs below— 
the 'March of the Fireflies' we dubbed 
it—gasp for breath as you approach 4000 
metres; and finally collapse on a heap of 
boulders to await sunrise from the top of 
South-east Asia. 

My annoyance at having to endure a 
rather regimented ascent and then share 
the summit with 50 others quickly 



dissolved when the sun rose. Over three 
vertical kilometres below me lay all of 
north Borneo and the shadow of Mt 
Kinabalu itself could be seen reaching 
far out into the South China Sea. Even 
more beautiful were the looks of awe 
and wonder on the faces of the others 
present. Many were obviously non¬ 
climbers and had never before seen the 
world from the top of a big mountain, 
particularly one they had just struggled 
up under their own steam. 


splits the mountain right down the 
centre. Its clean, vertical granite sides 
offer Yosemite-style big-wall climbing; 
but that would have to wait until we 
returned. 

The cold mist sent us scurrying down 
to Sayat Sayat Hut, a true mountain hut 
perched at 3800 metres on the slabby 
flanks of the summit cap. It had the feel 
of a New Zealand mountain hut—a 
small structure with a row of bunks, a 
small kitchen bench and a pair of noisy 



Cool conditions on Mt Kinabalu's highest point. 

By 7.30 am the daily ritual had ended. 
All the others were well on their way 
back to park headquarters. Only our 
Singaporean friend Clinton Smith and I 
remained on Lows Peak, the highest of 
the many pinnacles that rise from Mt 
Kinabalu's summit slabs. 

Clinton had done some climbing 
while resident in Australia a few years 
earlier, so he and I had obtained a permit 
to spend a few extra days in the summit 
area and climb several of the other 
spectacular, rocky peaks that make the 
top of Mt Kinabalu look like a miniature 
Patagonian playground. 

The clear sky and bright sun lingered 
far into the morning warming the 
granite and providing delightful 
climbing conditions. We soon discovered 
that the daunting summit spires had the 
Mt Arapiles-like quality of being steep 
but festooned with good holds. The 
climbing was thus of an easy standard— 
but in a setting of breathtaking exposure! 

We polished off Alexandra Peak, a 
pinnacle at the edge of the plateau that 
features a 400 metre long skyline 
traverse with a 3000 metre drop on one 
side; and Oyayubi Iwu, a monolithic 
spike jutting straight up from the slabs. 
With these two ascents under our belts 
we retired to the base of Lows Peak for a 
short rest before the billowing clouds 
engulfed us and turned off the sun's 
warmth. 

We were perched at the top of Mt 
Kinabalu's most striking feature. Lows 
Gully—a chasm 1500 metres deep that 


gas'stoves. And, like its counterparts in 
New Zealand, it rattled vigorously in the 
gale that scoured the top of the 
mountain. 

By sunrise the wind had intensified 
and although the summit cap was still 
poking above the top of the storm- 
clouds we abandoned plans for a 
reasonably difficult climb up a steep slab 
on Mt Kinabalu's highest peak. Instead, 
we were forced literally to crawl on our 
stomachs up an easy ridge to avoid 
being blown into space. The episode 
convinced us that a quick retreat from 
the mountain was in order. 

Just hours later we were in the warm, 
still, oxygen-rich, primeval Borneo 
forest. It was hard to believe that we had 
been so recently in an austere world of 
steep rock and cold, fierce winds. 

As we bounced easily down the track 
under a light tropical shower a slow 
loris, one of the small arboreal mammals 
that inhabit the Kinabalu forests, loped 
clumsily across the path in front of us. It 
brought our minds quickly back to the 
richness of life in the forest around us 
and made us realise that, in coming to 
Mt Kinabalu, we had stumbled across 
one of the most amazing places on the 
face of the planet. 

So, the next time you dream about 
walking or climbing in an exotic place, 
think of Borneo. But forget the 
stereotypes and think 'mountain'! ■ 

Will Steffen (see Contributors in Wild no 26), his wife 
Carrie and their daughter Sonja lead an active outdoor 

Australian expedition to Baruntse in the Nepalese 


















J HE GREAT WESTERN SPURS 

Walking the eaves of the roof of Australia, by Trevor Lewis 



T he great western spurs of the Snowy 
Mountains' Main Range are the highest in 
Australia. They rise 1500 metres and more 
from the banks of the Geehi River to the 
alpine summits and offer an irresistible 
challenge to the serious bushwalker. This 
article outlines several walks which take in 
the highlights of this high-relief terrain 
without too much back-tracking and without 
the need for time-consuming car-shuttles. 

As well as spectacular scenery, these walks 
will present to you a diversity of vegetation— 
from wet sclerophyll forest in the depths of 
the Geehi valley to the alpine herb fields and 
grasslands of the tops. The only other places 
in Australia where you can experience such 
an alititudinal spectrum within so short a 
distance are Victoria's Mt Bogong and Mt 
Feathertop but, in contrast to the well-beaten 
tracks which lead from the valleys to the 
summits of those mountains, tracks on the 
Main Range's western spurs—where they 
exist—are poor and overgrown. Thus only 
experienced and energetic walkers should 
attempt these trips. Those who make the 
effort will be well rewarded. 

When to visit 

Mid-November to mid-April is the best time 
of year to visit this area. Earlier in the spring 
you will probably encounter lots of slushy 
snow and dangerously swollen streams; later 
in the autumn the shrinking daylight hours 
will cramp your style considerably. Only 
hardened adventurers would consider doing 
these trips in winter. Steep and heavily 
timbered terrain would make snow-shoes 
more appropriate than skis; ice-axe and 
crampons would not seem out of place on 

Bear in mind that you may experience 
several seasons in one day; balmy summer in 
the Geehi valley can give way to bleak 
conditions on the tops. Warm and weather¬ 
proof clothing is therefore essential regardless 
of when you go. 

Minimal-impact walking and camping 

When above the tree-line, responsible walkers 
should do all they can to minimise their 
impact on the vulnerable alpine vegetation. 
Use established tracks wherever possible. 
When off the track spread the party out rather 
than walk in single file; zigzag rather than 
head straight up- or downhill; and avoid 
trampling swampy areas or feldmark 
vegetation. 

Camping in the catchments of Kosciusko 
National Park's five glacial lakes—Lake 
Cootapatamba, Lake Albina, Club Lake, Blue 
Lake and Hedley Tam—is forbidden. Camp 
fires are also prohibited above the tree-line. If 
you camp within the alpine zone, find a thick 
sward of snow-grass on which to pitch your 
tent and use a stove for cooking. Stay no more 


The idyllic outlook from Mt Twynam, towards Mt 
Jagungal on the horizon. Chris Baxter 

than one night; the use by many parties of the 
undeniably attractive sites at Blue Lake and 
Lake Albina as 'Base Camps' contributed to 
the degradation of those places and the 
consequent bans on camping there. 

Two topographic sheets cover the area—the 
Natmap 1:100 000 series Kosciusko and the 
CMA 1:50 000 series Mount Kosciusko. While 
the larger scale and smaller contour interval 


of the latter might appear to make it the better 
choice, it fails to show some of the artificial 
features in the area and its makers have seen 
fit to alter some time-honoured place names. 
The Natmap sheet is more accurate in these 
respects but still has quite a few quirks. 
Relevant errors will be pointed out in the 
track notes which follow. 

For road information, refer to the CMA 
1:250 000 map of Kosciusko National Park. 
Access 

Three entry-points are mentioned in these 
notes: Geehi Flat, Olsens Look-out and 













Charlottes Pass. The Geehi area lies some 50 
kilometres beyond Thredbo on the Alpine 
Way, a slow trip on a winding dirt-road. If 
you're driving from the west the trip to Geehi 
is easier, with bitumen all the way to the 
junction of the Alpine Way and the Geehi 
Dam road. Charlottes Pass is easy to reach if 
you approach from the Cooma side of the 
mountains—there are good bitumen roads all 
the way. Coming from the west you might 
consider avoiding the roundabout road trip to 
Charlottes Pass by starting from the Thredbo 
area. Either take the Crackenback chair-lift— 


although this is an expensive and unaesthetic 
way to cover a very small distance—or start 
walking at Dead Horse Gap. You can park at 
the head of Cascade Track and follow a well- 
used foot track (which is, however, not 
marked on any of the topographic maps) that 
crosses Bogong Creek on a foot-bridge and 
ascends the spur between Bogong Creek and 
the Crackenback River. It reaches the plateau 
not far from the chair-lift station; here you can 
join the inevitable crowds on the 'walkway' 
which takes you to the old summit road at 
Rawsons Pass. 



■ Geehi Flat-Tumbling 
Waters-Townsend Spur- 
Mt Townsend-Hannels 
Spur-Geehi Flat 

This walk has as its objective Australia's 
second-highest summit and takes you there 
along an unnamed and sometimes ill-defined 
spur which joins the main Townsend Spur at 
a point just below the tree-line. The return is 
along Hannels Spur, which—with com¬ 
paratively easy navigation and not-so-pun- 
ishing gradients—is the best of the western 
spurs to use as a descent route. You'll gain 
and lose more than 1700 metres of altitude on 
this walk; it makes for a hard two-day trip. It 
is possible to spread it out over three days 
although this would still involve an un¬ 
avoidably long haul on the first day. 

On the north side of the Swampy Plain 
River bridge on the Alpine Way you'll find 
the Geehi Flat rest area. This makes a good 
place to camp on the night before you begin 
but can get crowded during summer 
holidays. 

Start walking along a rough vehicle track 
which branches from the Alpine Way at GR 
058725. This track is marked on the Natmap 
sheet but not on the CMA sheet. Follow it as 
it parallels the Geehi River, passing through a 
veritable jungle of blackberries before 
emerging into the pleasant grasslands of 
Reads Flat. There is another good place to 
camp where the track terminates. Climb over 
a small spur and continue up the valley, 
aiming to cross the Geehi River upstream 
from Kosciusko Creek. The once mighty 
torrent of the Geehi has been well and truly 
tamed by the Snowy Mountains Scheme and 
crossing it should only give you trouble after 
heavy rain. Fill your water-bottles—you've 
got a long, dry climb ahead of you. 

From here, head a little south of east, 
aiming always for the highest ground. After 
several undulations the climb starts in 
earnest, passing through some fascinating 
changes in vegetation including an extensive 
treeless area between about 1200 and 1400 
metres in altitude. Beyond that, snow-gum 
woods with a very dense understorey are 
encountered. Rock-scrambles become more 
frequent as the track approaches the main 
Townsend Spur—misnamed 'Abbott Ridge' 
on the topographic maps. The track finally 
reaches it at a knoll just north of spot height 
1838 metres on the CMA sheet. 

Turn south and keep ascending—with 
more scrambles—through some spectacular 
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I TRACK NOTES 



scenery. The terrain starts to spread out as the 
last dwarf snow gums are left behind. The 
saddle at GR 134700 is the first possible 
campsite since the Geehi although this site is 
very exposed to the weather. Look for water 
in the gully west of the saddle. 

At this point you are almost level with Lake 
Albina and if you arrive here, as I once did, to 
find the summits shrouded in 'clag' you may 
be tempted to leave the ridge and 
sidle. However, it's a temptation 
worth resisting. Instead, continue 
uphill as far as the next levelling off 
(GR 134695) and ease off the ridge 
from there, staying fairly high until 
you can see Lake Albina. A track 
heads up from the lake's outlet to 
meet the Lakes Track in the saddle 
between Mt Northcote and Muellers 
Peak. 

Should fine weather prevail, 
simply keep on heading uphill. 

Shed your packs for the final 
scramble to Mt Townsend's summit. 

Enjoy the view—you've earned it. 

I'd rather not be specific concern¬ 
ing the camping possibilities near 
Mt Townsend. There's no shortage 
of water or flat ground, but not 
much shelter. Try heading towards 
Wilkinsons Creek if you want to get 
out of the wind. However, your 
only real security is to have a good 

A faint track leads from Mt 
Townsend across the west slope of 
Muellers Peak to meet the Lakes 
Track at about GR 137675. Follow 
this track south for a short distance; 
where it begins to ascend towards 
Mt Kosciusko you will encounter the 
(unmarked) beginning of Hannels Spur Track. 
The Natmap shows the track's approximate 
location; the CMA map omits it completely. It 
begins as an old vehicle track which leads 
down to Wilkinsons Creek. Cross the creek 
and continue down the valley. The track now 
becomes almost non-existent, but try to find it 
again where it starts a steady ascent to the 
south-west shoulder of Abbott Ridge. Occa¬ 
sional cairns and stakes provide some 
navigational assistance. The track turns 
sharply to the north, stays high for some 
distance and then descends. The Natmap 
sheet shows it incorrectly—it crosses the 
unnamed creek at GR 107669. This is 'Byatts 
Camp'; there are some scenic but exposed 
tent-sites here. 

Again, look out for those cairns to help you 
to keep on the track as it sidles for another 500 
metres. A signboard indicates the point where 
the big descent begins. Triangular, orange 
markers appear at fairly regular intervals 
from here down to Geehi Flat. Even so, the 
track is overgrown and not easy to follow. 
You'll just have to keep your eyes peeled for 
those markers and other traces of the track. 
Hannels Spur itself ('Hannels Ridge' as the 
maps call it) is not well defined and the track 
does not always stay strictly on its crest. Steep 
descents alternate with flatter sections. 

At the first levelling off, around the 1500 
metre level, you'll arrive at Moiras Flat, a 
small clearing which makes a good second- 
night camp if you're doing this as a three-day 


walk. Water is available about 50 metres back 
along the track and a little to the east of it—a 
signboard will show you the way to a small 

Near the bottom of the spur the track 
becomes very vague. Here more than ever 
you should make the effort to stay on it; any 
attempt to make a bee-line for the Swampy 
Plain River will land you in blackberry 


The Main Range plunges to 'unfathomable' 
depths in the Geehi valley. Lucas Trihey 

thickets. Finally, you emerge from the forest 
and on to grass flats. A couple of poles 
indicate the route across to the river. Pass 
through a belt of tea-tree and beside Dr 
Forbes Hut you'll find a good place to ford 
the stream. A cable slung across it provides 
welcome support if the water-level is high. 
The Swampy Plain River, unlike its major 
tributary the Geehi, has not been tampered 
with by the engineers and at the height of the 
spring snow-melt it can be difficult—if not 
impossible—to ford it safely. If there's a lot of 
snow high up you might do well to check the 
water-level here before committing yourself 
to this particular circuit. 

Once across the river, vehicle tracks lead to 
the Alpine Way and a short stroll returns you 
to your starting-point. 

■ Charlottes Pass-Upper 
Townsend Spur-Lady 
Northcotes Canyon- 
Watsons Crags- 
Charlottes Pass 

This is a shorter and easier walk, with an 
elevation difference of 'only' 1000 metres. It 
does not commit you to covering the full 
distance between the Main Range and the 
Geehi River but still entails some very steep 
descents and climbs. 


Charlottes Pass is the starting-point 
although, as mentioned under 'Access' 
(above), it is possible to start from Thredbo or 
Dead Horse Gap; this would add a couple of 
hours of (mainly easy) walking to both ends 
of the trip. 

From the parking area at Charlottes Pass 
take the Lakes Track, which drops to the 
Snowy River and then climbs gradually to the 


crest of the Main Range. Continue over 
Carruthers Peak and past Mt Lee and Mt 
Northcote. At about GR 137675 leave the track 
and find the pad which heads for Mt 
Townsend. From here the route reverses that 
described in the previous walk as far as spot 
height 1838 metres on Townsend Spur. From 
that knoll, or a little north of it, you can look 
down the spine of Townsend Spur as it 
plunges steeply before rising to a small peak 
at about 1500 metres. Your objective is the 
saddle just below that peak. 

Entering the snow-gum forest, rough pads 
help you to stay on the spur and the scrub 
isn't too much of a problem. Navigate 
carefully to be sure of leaving the spur at the 
right place—GR 136717. If you've made the 
correct landfall you'll pass through some 
scrub and shortly emerge at the top of a semi- 
stabilised scree slope. This makes for a steep 
but scrub-free descent into the valley. 

As you approach Lady Northcotes Creek a 
bizarre sight will greet you—a wide, boulder- 
filled creek-bed with hardly any water in it. 
Glance up the valley and you'll discover the 
reason. A concrete weir has swallowed Lady 
Northcotes' waters and diverted them into an 
aqueduct pipeline. 

Neither map shows this major artificial 
feature. The weir is at GR 140717; the buried 
pipeline, and the vehicle track which 
accompanies it, run round the slope and drop 
to cross Strzelecki Creek at its junction with 
Crags Creek. From there the pipe heads up 
alongside Crags Creek to empty into a tunnel 
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I TRUCK MOTES 


(shown on the CMA sheet but not on the 
Natmap). 

The one consolation for this major 
modification to an otherwise pristine 
landscape is the Opera House hut (also 
known as Canyon Camp Hut). This solid 
structure is found at about GR 142728 
(misplaced on the Natmap sheet, not shown 
on the CMA sheet) and offers very com¬ 
fortable accommodation for a small party. 
You can get water from a tap inside a concrete 
structure on the aqueduct just above the hut. 
If you prefer to camp, the best site is just 
below the weir on Lady Northcotes Creek. 

Should you have time to spare, the 
waterfalls on Lady Northcotes Creek make a 
worthwhile diversion. Find the upper falls by 
heading up the valley from the weir; 
approach the lower falls by going straight 
downhill from the Opera House hut. The 
'waterworks' upstream ensure that the lower 
falls do not usually have much water going 
over them but the setting is impressive and 
the large pool at their foot makes a good 
swimming-hole if you care to brave the 
normally frigid water. 

To return to the tops, follow Crags Creek 
past the tunnel entrance and past another 
small weir. If the water-level is too high for 
rock-hopping, you'll face a real wombat- 
crawl through the scrub although this soon 
gives way to scree slopes which provide a 
clear but very steep climb right up to the crest 
of Watsons Crags Spur. After recovering your 
breath and admiring the view, follow the crest 
of the spur over several undulations to meet 
the Main Range just west of Mt Twynam. 
Head for the saddle below Carruthers Peak, 
where you can join the Lakes Track. An easy 
amble takes you back to Charlottes Pass. 


■ Olsens Look-out-Watsons 
Crags-upper Townsend 
Spur-Lady Northcotes 
Canyon-Olsens Look-out 

Watsons Crags Spur is surely the most 
impressive single feature in the Snowy 
Mountains. From as far north as Mt Jagungal 
it appears as a mighty bulwark, rising head 
and shoulders above everything else. From 
Olsens Look-out, which is on a spur 300 
metres above the Geehi River, it looks even 
more imposing. 

Olsens Look-out lies a short distance off the 
Geehi Dam road, some ten kilometres from 
the Swampy Plain River bridge on the Alpine 
Way. To climb the Main Range from here by 
way of Watsons Crags Spur and return is a 
hard-to-medium three-day walk or a very 
hard two-day walk. A shorter return over 
Sentinel Peak might appear to be possible but 
heavy scrub below the tree-line on Sentinel 
Spur makes this an unappealing alternative to 
the longer but more scenic upper Townsend 
Spur. The spur which runs down into Lady 
Northcotes Canyon from Carruthers Peak is 
likewise best left to the wombats. 

Olsens Look-out has a picnic shelter but no 
water and not much in the way of tent space; 
for a night-before camp you might do better 
to stay at the Geehi Flat rest area. The walk 
starts some 300 metres back towards the 
Geehi Dam road from the look-out. A couple 
of white posts bar vehicle entry to an old road 
marked as a foot track on the Natmap sheet 
(not shown on the CMA sheet). Follow this 
old road, which you will find to be very 
overgrown, gradually descending until you 
sight a small cairn which marks the beginning 


of an equally overgrown foot track that you 
now take. This descends in switchbacks to the 
Geehi River but is not easy to follow. If you 
should lose it, simply head straight down; 
apart from a dense understorey of ferns and 
tree-ferns the forest is reasonably open. 

Cross the river (usually not difficult) and 
head downstream to its junction with 
Watsons Gorge Creek. Follow that watercourse 
upstream for a short distance, keeping your 
eyes peeled for cairns and bits of yellow tape 
which show you where to leave it. After a 
scramble out of the creek-bed you'll cross a 
terrace and, if your vigilance has paid off, 
you'll find yourself ascending the lower 
slopes of the gorge on a well-engineered but 
very overgrown foot track. Reach a slight 
levelling off at about 1000 metres, then climb 
steeply again to arrive at a track junction 
marked by cairns. This is the track—shown 
on the Natmap sheet—which follows the 
contours round from Lady Northcotes 
Canyon into Watsons Gorge; it is known to 
the few who travel it as 'the Goat Track'. Turn 
right and you'll soon encounter a small soak 
in a thicket of tea-tree. If it has water it 
provides a good opportunity to top up your 
water-bottles. Don't rely on it, however. 

Leave the track a little further on and keep 
heading uphill. The climb is not as uniformly 
steep as it may have appeared from the look¬ 
out. The terrain becomes easier above the 
tree-line and, finally, the hard work is behind 
you. If no snow-drifts remain you can usually 
find water in one of the heads of Strzelecki 
Creek. Camping is possible nearby, but it's for 
fine weather only. For more shelter you could 
head over Mt Twynam and into the Pounds 
Creek catchment, but this would take you 
some distance away from the route. 

To continue, find your way to the Lakes 
Track and head for Mt Townsend and down 
the upper Townsend Spur as described in the 
previous walk. If you choose to spend a night 
at the Opera House hut or nearby your third 
day will be short and easy. 

From here, you must depart from the route 
of the previous walk and locate the beginning 
of the Goat Track, something for which the 
Natmap sheet doesn't give you much help. To 
find it, follow the aqueduct track to where it 
crosses the usually waterless Strzelecki Creek 
on a concrete causeway. A cairn will show 
you where to start looking. The foot track is 
barely discernible at first but becomes more 
distinct as it heads uphill to pass a small cliff. 
From here on it is not too difficult to follow. 
Where it becomes vague, look out for yellow 
tape markers. There's plenty of scenic interest 
as you make your way in and out of small 
gullies and finally round on to the nose of 
Watsons Crags Spur. After you find the track 
junction the remainder of the walk retraces 
the route you followed on the way in. 

If there has been heavy rain and you 
suspect that the Geehi River might be in flood 
you can avoid a possibly dangerous crossing 
by continuing along the Goat Track to the 
'Siren Song portal' of the tunnel under 
Watsons Crags. From here, a lengthy road- 
bash will get you back to Olsens Look-out by 
way of the bridge near Three Rocks Creek. ■ 

Canberra, where he has workecHn a variety of jobs. He is 
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The Standhart 700 sleeping bag is mummy shaped with a box foot. It is designed to efficiently use its 
700grams of HIGH-LOFT DOWN which has been Scotchgard brand treated to maintain the loft integrity. The 
twin zip system allows for the joining of two bags and they also provide ventilation on warmer nights. A perfect 
below the snow-line bushwalking bag. The Standhart is lightweight and very compressible. 

The Cirrostratus is made from tough supplex Gore-Tex fabric. Gore-Tex is the most waterproof 
breathable fabric that technology has to offer and is windproof too! This jacket is generous in length and it has 
two cargo pockets, two hand-warmer pockets, and a waterproof map pocket. The totally 
weatherproof hood rolls and clips down to form a collar. Suitable for ski-touring as well. 



Melbourne 377 Little Bourke St. (03) 670 3354 • Sydney 499 Kent St. (02) 267 3822 • Perth 862 Hay St.(09) 322 4774 
• Canberra 7 Lonsdale St Braddon (06) 247 74 88 • Cottesloe 31 Jarrad St. (09)385 1689 • Brisbane 105 Albert St. (07) 221 6756 
Katoomba 190 Katoomba St. (047) 82 5999 • Hawthorn 654 Glenferrie Rd. (03) 818 1544 
Fortitude Valley 224 Barry Pde. (07) 216 0462 • Adelaide 203 Rundle St. (08) 232 0690 
Parramatta 310 Church St. (02) 893 7100 • Morwell 20 Tarwin St. (051) 343 411 
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OWN SLEEPING-BAGS 


Bedding down in down, by Andrew Bell 


O ne of the most pleasurable experiences in 
the outdoors is to crawl into a down 
sleeping-bag at the end of a long day. 
Whether you are considering purchasing a 
bag for a Youth Hostel crawl round Europe, a 
bushwalk in Tasmania or a skiing trip to the 
Main Range you will rely on your bag to keep 
the cold outside at bay while you get a good 
night's sleep. 

A sleeping-bag is a major purchase. The 
following survey supplies you with the basic 
information you need to begin your search for 
a new down sleeping-bag. While it is by no 
means exhaustive, the list of bags surveyed is 
representative of the models available and 
should give you a good idea of where you 
might begin to look. I have not included any 
of those bags with no insulation in the base. 

The most important things to bear in mind 
when choosing a sleeping-bag are 'Where will 
I be going and what will I be doing?' In 
posing these questions, think not only about 
the types of activities you undertake now but 
also those you may find yourself doing in the 



Mummy shape is warmest 

Remember that mummy-shaped bags are 
generally warmer than rectangular-shaped 
bags for the same fill weight (although some 
find them claustrophobic). 

Loft, loft, loft 

Use the 'clap' test described in the article to 
compare the loft of the bags you are 
considering. Loft is the property of the down 
that keeps you warm. 

The right o.rffles 

Check the baffle type. V-tube baffles are 
usually better than box-wall and slant-wall 
baffles at reducing 'cold spots'. Sewn- 
through baffles are a poor fourth. 

Draught tube and draught collar 
If you are likely to use the bag in cold 
conditions, it must have a draught tube (pre¬ 
ferably 3-D) along the zip. A draught collar 
will also help. 

Small down compartments 

The most efficient bags at retaining body 
heat will have more, and smaller, down 
compartments for a given fill weight. 

Zips: no snags and no fumbling 
Zips should be easy to find and grip and 
should move smoothly and without snag¬ 
ging- 

No wet feet 

If you're tall, the foot of your bag will prob¬ 
ably touch the tent wall. If you'll be using the 
bag in wet climes, it is desirable that the foot 
of the bag be made of a waterproof/breath- 
able fabric. 

Try it on 

Try the bag on for size; you should fit com¬ 
fortably and without 'squeezing' the walls of 
the bag—this creates cold spots. ■ 



future. A good down sleeping-bag will last a 
long time and while you may only be doing 
some coastal, overnight walking at present, 
there's a good chance you'll try something 
new before long. 

Down is still the lightest, warmest and most 
compact sleeping-bag insulation available. 
Some new synthetic fills appear to perform 
far better than the older ones but, at best, a 
synthetic-filled sleeping-bag offering the 
same warmth as a down bag will be about 20 
per cent heavier and one and a half times the 
volume when packed. A down bag will 
usually last longer than a synthetic bag. Not 
surprisingly, the initial cost of a down bag is 
greater but all the evidence points to this 
being good value for money. 

While this point may seem obvious, it is 
important to remember that sleeping-bags do 
not create warmth. Rather, they act as a layer 
of insulation round your body'that traps the 
air made warm by your body heat. As a 
result, how warm you are in different 
conditions is directly related to the insulating 
capacity of your sleeping-bag. The features 
that contribute to good insulation are the 
shape of the sleeping-bag, the thickness of the 
insulation (loft), and the bag's construction— 
how the insulation is distributed throughout 
the bag. The use of hoods, draught tubes and 
draught collars can also make a bag more 
effective. 

The shape of a bag is important. Sleeping- 
bags are described as being of rectangular (R), 
tapered rectangular (TR) or mummy (M) 
shape (see Figure 1). The most efficient of 
these at keeping you warm is the mummy 


It's a grave business, this sleeping-bag selection. 
Andrew Cox 

bag. This is because the bag fits closely to 
your body. Consequently, you do not waste 
body heat by warming an excess of cold air. 
Mummy bags are also lighter and more 
compact than differently shaped bags of the 
same warmth. These are bags aimed at more 
serious users—they provide the best ratio of 
warmth to weight. 

However, many people feel constricted by 
the shape of mummy bags and prefer more 
room to move their limbs about. Rectangular 
bags are suited to those who like lots of room 
but these bags are harder to find nowadays as 
manufacturers tend to concentrate on the 
compromise shape. Tapered rectangular bags 













BEST OF 
THE REST 



For information and stockists 
contact: Consumer Service Dept. 
Grant Minervini Agencies Ply. Ltd. 
19 Hindmarsh Avenue 
Welland, S. Australia 5007 
Phone Toll Free: 1 800 882 058 


GORE 
DRYLOFT 
INTRODUCES 
THE JOYS OF 
A SNOW CAVE N 
AT 3 AM. ? 


_ GORE 

DRYLOFT 


The makers of Gore-Tex® fabric are 
proud to introduce DryLoft®, a new fabric 
designed expressly to enhance your 
comfort when you sleep outdoors — even in 
the most inhospitable places. 

The loft in your sleeping-bag is there to 
hold an insulating layer of air around you as you sleep, keeping the warm air in and the 
cold air out. But if it gets wet it will perform the opposite function, as water will rapidly 
conduct heat away from your body. The same result will occur if the cover is penetrated 
by cold winds. 

So Gore has created a fabric that protects loft better than any other material available. 
DryLoft stops water from entering easily, and is extremely breathable, allowing perspiration 
moisture to escape quickly. (In many outdoor situations insulation gets wetter from 
perspiration than precipitation.) And despite its breathable qualities, DryLoft is windproof, 
stopping the night’s icy winds from entering. It also prevents warm air being displaced by 
cold air when you move. 

And, of course, a wet sleeping-bag is much heavier to carry, so it pays to keep it 
as dry as possible. 

So now you can be dry and comfortable, even in a 
snow cave at 3 am. Gore DryLoft means a better night’s 
sleep. And that leaves you fresher and more alert to enjoy 
the great outdoors in safety. Even in the foulest weather. 


BIG DOG GOR 018 
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the most popular shape. They 
:o move your feet around but not 
t you lose energy heating a lot of 

mgular bags w 
ana to keep you 




well as in the outdoors. 

The use column is an attempt to collate the 
different rating scales given by manufac¬ 
turers. Most manufacturers and shops have 
moved away from temperature rating scales 
to seasonal ratings. I have used five 
categories. It is impossible to present a truly 
objective scale which will apply to everyone 
as we all have different metabolisms. People 
with faster metabolisms sleep 'warmer' than 
those with slower metabolisms and will 


consequently need less insulation than 
'colder' sleepers in the same blizzard. It is 
wise to ask yourself when it is that you get 
cold; if you are the first in your group of 
friends to put a jumper on, you may need to 
opt for a warmer bag. If you're the last, you 
can probably get away with a little less 
insulation. 

Travel (T) indicates that the bag will usually 
be suitable for sleeping indoors, no matter 
what the temperature. It will probably also 
keep you comfortable summer camping in 
coastal areas. Those bags in the bushwalking 
(B) category are warmer. They are generally 
suitable for mountain use in spring, summer 
and autumn and for coastal use all year 
round. Winter walking (WW) bags should be 


suitable for all-year-round use below the 
snow-line. Snow-camping (S) bags will be 
used for exactly that and expedition (E) bags 
are the warmest surveyed. These bags are 
suitable for extreme use such as on 
mountaineering expeditions. 

The fill weight given is the claimed weight 
of down in each bag. Down quality is usually 
characterised by two different figures. The 
first of these is loft rating (for example 550 
loft). This refers to the number of cubic inches 
occupied by one ounce of the down—the 
larger the number, the greater the insulating 
power of the down. The second number you 
will frequently hear or read is an approximate 
ratio of down to small feather (for example 
70/30, 90/10 or 95/5). Obviously it is 


























Innovation reworked 


T he Specialist Boxfoot sleeping-bags are ards. MONT's five box-foot winter sleeping 

the flagship of the MONT bag range. bags are guaranteed to keep you warm all 

For Kosciusko, Everest, Antarctica or any- night, every night, 
where the temperature drops below Write to us now for your free product 

zero...there’s only one name in winter sleeping- catalogue. Mont Catalogues, PO Box 995 

bags—MONT. Made in Australia to world stand- Queanbeyan NSW 2620. 
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| Wild Gear Survey Down sleeping-bags continued 

Fill Approx L 

^ U wei£|ht ’ L Baffle tyP e/ Side-block Draught Draught Weight, price, | 

Wintertite MS 900 2 

Box wall/horizontal N Flat N 3-D Single 1360 299 

Box wall/V-shape N Flat Y 3-D Single 1410 435 

As above N Flat Y 3-D Single 1585 469 

Er : z E 

Box wall/horizontal N Flat N Sewn-through Single 1115 249 

Puradown Australia 

Sewn-through/horizontal N Flat N Sewn-through Double 935 199 

As above N Flat N As above Double 1465 320 

Flight 206 TR WW 1000 

Box wall/horizontal N Flat Y 3-D Double 1910 Cotton inner 170 

Alpine 900 M WW 900 

: ET” " E i E - : ET S 

encountered in the survey. The two major fabrics evident are Reflex, used on the Macpac sleeping-bags, and Gore DryLoft, used on bags from Mont, One Planet and Mountain Designs * Box foot refers to a box-shaped, 3-dimensional foot section | 
whereas all other TR bags surveyed have flat foot sections 


impossible for you to measure accurately 
either of these characteristics for the bag you 
are looking at in a shop. 

You can gain some feel for the lofting 
power of the down in a bag by lightly 
clapping your hands on either side of a 
section of the bag. It is unusual for the down 
to loft back to its original position quickly but 


Sewn- 

through 



the closer it gets to regaining its previous 
position, the greater the lofting power. By 
'grabbing' the fill of the bag and rubbing it 
between your fingertips you can get a quick 
impression of the quality of the fill. The fewer 
quills (the hard bits that feel like grass 
clippings) you feel, the higher the ratio of 
down to feather. It is possible to get feather 
fills with very high lofting power but this fill 
will tend to lose its loft quickly with repeated 
stuffing and use. The most durable fills seem 
to be those with a high down to feather ratio 
(90/10 and 95/5). The current wisdom seems 


to suggest that goose down is better than 
duck down and some manufacturers i 
making sure you know that they use goc 
down. However, there appears to be little 
difference between the two. 

Given all this, and the wealth of 'techno¬ 
babble' you will hear about down and 
sleeping-bags, a good rule of thumb to keep 
in mind is that all other things being equal, 
the thicker the bag, the warmer it will be. I 
have measured the loft (thickness) of each 
bag 20 centimetres below the opening a 
neck. This will give you some indication of 
comparison, but down quality changes from 
shipment to shipment so be prepared to 
compare this characteristic yourself as you 
shop around. In particular, it is most useful 
to compare the loft of different bags of 
the same overall weight and fill 
weight. 

How the insulation is 
distributed through your 
sleeping-bag is of critical » Q 

importance. The char © Be sure to sleep on good insulation such as a 

* self-inflating or closed-cell-foam mat. Li-Los and 

tfk* most other blow-up mattresses are poor insulators 

and almost guarantee a cold night. 

© Eat well. A good meal—especially carbohydrates such 
as pasta—before going to bed will help your metabolism to 
provide heat during the night. 

0 Drink well. Dehydration from lack of fluids causes poor 
, circulation resulting in cold extremities. Alcohol will result in a 

colder night's sleep as it accelerates blood flow to the surface of 
the skin. 

© Wear a warm hat and do up the hood. More than half your lost 
body heat escapes through your head. 

0^ © Wear warm, dry clothes which do not restrict your circulation. 


acteristics that make down the ideal insulator 
for your bag (its extremely high weight-to- 
insulation ratio; its fluidity; and its ability to 
re-loft to its full capacity after being com¬ 
pressed) also make it difficult to maintain an 
rt layer of insulation around you as you 
i and turn during the night. Therefore 
the down is constrained within 
compartments by dividers called 
baffles to keep it in the re- ^ 

quired place. Heat can 0 * 

*\e e1p 

O © Get your sleeping- 
bag out as soon as you get to 
your destination. Shake it out and 
give it plenty of time to loft while you're 
cooking or lounging about but check for 
creepy-crawlies before you get in. 
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FOR PEOPLE 
ON THE GO! 


• Premium natural ingredients 

• Hearty portions 

• Home-cooked taste 

• Quick and easy 

• Spice to taste 

• No artificial colour, 
flavour or preservative 

• Reusable, reclosable bag 


Distributed by 

Grant Minervini Agencies Pty Ltd 

PO Box 209, WELLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 5007 
Phone: (08) 346 6061. Fax: (08) 340 0675. 
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be lost very rapidly during the night if the 
down moves away from a high point in the 
bag—such as your shoulders or hips—or if 
there are seams sewn right through the 
insulation. 

The debate over the most effective baffle 
construction has gone on for decades. Figure 
2 illustrates the four different types of baffle 
construction surveyed. Sewn-through con¬ 
structions should only be considered for the 
least demanding applications such as 
sleeping indoors. V-tube bags are usually 
reserved for the most extreme conditions as 
they are more costly to make and probably 
slightly heavier; there seems to be little doubt, 
however, that this method offers the 
manufacturer most control over down 
distribution. There is a theory that as box-wall 





bags age the down tends to fall away from the 
baffles causing colder spots nearby. Slant-wall 
constructions are meant to prevent this as the 
down is forced to sit on the oblique-angled 
wall (see Figure 3). In practice, I think we 
move around so much in our sleep that down 
is continually being displaced round the 
compartment and that a lot of down gets 
'caught' in the mesh of the baffle anyway. 

In addition to the shape of the down 
compartment itself, manufacturers arrange 
their compartments in different patterns to 
make the down stay where it is needed. The 
configuration column in the table and Figure 
4 illustrate those patterns. As you lie in your 
sleeping-bag some points will obviously be 



higher than others (chest, hips, side, 
shoulders). The idea of the different baffle 
patterns is to stop the down falling away from 
these high points and creating unpleasant 
cold spots. 

The various constructions all have their 
pros and cons. The most significant factor in 
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determining the performance of the 
insulating layer is the density of fill in the 
compartment. The most efficient bags will 
have more, smaller compartments for a given 
fill weight. There is a fine line between 
stuffing too much down into a compartment 
and hence wasting some of its lofting ability 
and not putting in enough so that you 
constantly find cold spots. In general, the 
greater the density of down in a compart¬ 
ment, the more likely it is to resist movement. 
This is more important than baffle construc¬ 
tion and configuration. Repeat the clap test 
described above. If you can lightly clap the 
down away from between your hands in any 
single compartment and it does not readily 
return to fill the gap created, the compartment 
has a relatively low fill density. 

One simple way to minimise down 
movement is to sew a side-block baffle into 
the side seam opposite the zip (see Figure 5). 
This will prevent down shifting from the top 
to the bottom of the bag. This feature is almost 
essential for bags which will be used in cold 
conditions. If a side-block baffle is not used, 
however, you often gain more versatility from 
your bag as it is possible to move the down 
from the bottom (where it gets squashed and 
has little insulating value anyway) to the top 
if conditions are cold and vice versa if it's hot. 



As you move around during the night you 
will often squeeze warm air out of the bag 
through the neck-opening. A draught collar 
pulled tight above your shoulders will keep 
warm air in the bag. This is useful in 
cool-cold conditions but can be a hindrance 
to ventilation when it is warmer. 

Zips are an area of great potential heat loss, 
so bags should have a down-filled tube that 
runs the length of any zip, forming a seal and 
preventing heat from escaping. Figure 6 
illustrates the difference between three- 
dimensional (3-D) and sewn-through 
constructions of draught tubes. Sewn-through 
draught tubes should only be considered for 
the least demanding conditions. Bags which 
use twin, 3-D draught tubes are useful in 
extreme conditions but they are not necessary 
elsewhere. Draught tubes work best when 
attached above the zip so there is no chance 
that they may fall down and away from the 
zip during the night. 

All bags surveyed use coil zips of size no 5 
or no 8. Either of these seems to work well 
and should be durable for the life of the bag. 
All the mummy bags surveyed have a single 
zip at the side of the bag. The tapered 
rectangular bags use either a combination of 
two zips—one along the side and one across 
the foot section-—or one zip right round the 
two sides of the bag. Two double-zip bags can 
be joined together easily—just zip a left and a 
right bag together. Two single-zip bags can be 
opened out flat and placed one on top of the 


other to join them. Again, there are pros and 
cons to these different approaches—such as 
sleeping on the zip or ending up with one 
hood up and one down. 

To gain the greatest versatility from your 
bag it is often handy to be able to unzip just 
the foot section or only the side. You need 



double-ended zips to do this although I don't 
think it's the decisive feature by which I 
would select a bag. However, make sure that 
the zips run smoothly and that fabric does not 
easily get caught in a zip. Most bags have a 
strip of tape sewn to die draught tube to 
prevent this from happening but some of 
those surveyed did not have this feature. 

Sleeping-bag hoods either lie flat on the 
ground and have a draw-cord so that you can 
pull them tightly around your head or are 
shaped so that the hood hugs your head at all 
times. 

This brings us to a crucial point when 
purchasing any sleeping-bag. Try it on. Don't 
believe anyone's specifications about size and 
shape. Take off your shoes and get in. Make 
sure that the hood is large enough to enclose 
your head with only your nose and mouth 
exposed to the cold. Is it long enough and 
wide enough so that you are not needlessly 
compressing the down? Many models are 
available in long, short and wide options. Are 
you comfortable with the position of the 
draught collar and are you sure about the 

The weights given are for individual bags 
weighed in their stuff sacks and vary only 
within normal tolerances from the manu¬ 
facturers' claims. Prices, as always, are subject 
to change. These prices were gathered from 
Sydney retailers in December 1994. 

There is little doubt that many of the 
sleeping-bags available in Australian shops 
are equal to, or better than, those the rest of 
the world has to offer. Take your time 
Choosing the right bag. It is worth spending 
that bit extra to buy the most suitable bag as it 
will serve you well in the long run. Be sure to 
read the manufacturer's care and storage 
instructions and follow them to ensure many 
years of warm nights. 

Good night and happy dreams. ■ 
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rade enquiries: Macson Trading Company Pty Ltd Tel (0^) 489 9766 Fax (03) 481 53( 
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TICK COVERS 

Bags to keep your pack dry—a Wild survey 



's Mistress rucksack will be of particular 
it to climbers, mountaineers and skiers. 

With a capacity of 45-60 
litres, its features in¬ 
clude: adjustable straps 
on each side to secure 
skis of varying widths; 
mat, ice-axe, crampon 


P ack covers are primarily designed to 
protect rucksacks from the elements. They 
are particularly useful for keeping water out 
of packs that are not very water-resistant. 
They can be fitted while the pack is in use or 
when it is temporarily stowed. Some pack 
covers have additional features that make 
them suitable to be used for other purposes. 
For example, the Outgear Plus One is cleverly 
designed to perform as a duffle bag and an in¬ 
flight pack/hamess protector. 

A pack cover is an optional accessory rather 
than an essential piece of equipment. You 
may find that you use it only occasionally and 
carry it in your pack a great deal of the time. 
Consider your requirements carefully before 
you purchase one. 

When selecting a pack cover, inspect the 
material and the method of attachment to 
ensure that the pack cover will meet your 
specific needs. For example, if you do a lot of 
bush-bashing, you might consider a heavy- 
duty pack cover with a robust method of 
attachment. Since there are different sizes 
available, it may be worth taking your pack to 
the shop to confirm that the pack cover will fit 
it. When multiple sizes are available, the size 
weighed is indicated in brackets ir 
column in the surve’ 

Peter Campbell 
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WHEN YOU REfcY ON SOMETHING WlTIlGUT QUESTION, 

YOU CALL IT TRUST. WE CALL IT MERRELL JRUGGiD OUTDOOR. 

We built our first Merrell* hiking boots with the clear understanding that they would be the best, or 
we wouldn’t sell them. Merrell’s Day Hiking line carries on our legacy of rugged outdoor design, with 
the same out-of-the-box fit and performance of our original boots. Merrell Day Hikers are separately 
lasted and sized for men and women, so that fit and comfort are a matter of choice, not luck. 

Our lightweight, rugged designs make them the right choice for all your outdoor adventures. 


Merrell takes you where you want to go. 


Merrell Adirondack Lava: Also available in plum for women. A full-featured Merrell boot with waxed 
leather upper, quick-dry lining, dual-density fogt-bed, Texon/steel shank, 3/;}-length Texon insole, 
air cushion™ mid-sole, Traxion sole. Specifically lasted fotbpth men and women. 

For your nearest stockist or trade enquiries, contact jJlihco Pty Ltd. Phone: 1800 333 645. Fax: (03) 471 1600. 


Animal-free 
Hiking Boots 


Quality non-leather boots for 
vegetarians and vegans. Made 
from the finest synthetic 
materials available. 

These boots are: 

• totally free of animal products 

• fully breathable and water-resistant 

• comfortable, lightweight and 
durable 

Enquiries and orders to: 

Vegan Wares, 

5 Paterson Street, 
Hawthorn, Vic 3122. 
Phone (mobile) 015 834 518 


V 

vw 


A simple revolution in snow-shoe design- 
because sometimes things just aren’t obvious... 

1 Yowies act as part of your foot. Flexible base 
with a secure heel allows a level of dexterity 
previously thought impossible 

• able to plug and hold an ascent or descent like 
nothing else 

> highly manoeuvrable amongst rocks and trees 

« lightweight, easy to pack and carry 

■ tough without moving parts 

• secure, quick and easy-to-use bindings 

• adjustable from boot sizes 5-13 approx, 
usable with multiple 


Available at 
selected bushwalking, 

XC ski and snowboarding stores. 

Contact: Smith & Dadds, 

8 Mandlay Close, Leopold, Vic 3224 
Ph: (052) 50 2356_I 


i Adventure 
Books 

Sponsor of 
Escalade '95 

A Festival for the Mountains 
22-25 April 1995 
See you there! 

On display will be new and 
out-of-print adventure, 
climbing and mountaineering 
books from around the world. 
For free catalogue, write to: 
Adventure Books, PO Box 777, 
Maleny, Qld 4552. Ph (074) 99 9977 
Bookshop: 3 Maple Street, Maleny 


Packed with features, 
highly functional 
and affordable 

• The breathable back-padding on the Travel and Main 
Peak bushwalking packs acts as a comfortable spacer 
providing ventilation. 

• A solid yoke system-for pack stability. 

• Sliding sternum-straps and dual adjustable waist- 
buckle for easy positioning. 

• Nylon webbing and Kodra fabric for extra strength. 

• Internal organisers on our travel packs for ease of 
access to those personal items. 

• Vertical and horizontal compression-straps, with 
internal sleeping-bag compression-harness in the 
Main Peak bushwalking packs, to give a solid 
foundation for the rest of your load. 

• There are many other important features. 

Please compare our product when next choosing a 
travel, bushwalking or day pack for any purpose. 

We believe you will be amazed at the value. 


Lifetime Guarantee 


Woong Trading Pty Ltd Trading as White Mountain ACN 007 076 

Trade enquiries: 

OZ Outdoors Pty Ltd (03) 484 6764 
Country and interstate 1 800 620 073 
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and shovel attachment points; a removable 
waist-belt for pack-hauling; a novel system of 
cross-straps to stabilise loads; eyelets for 
rockclimbing gear on the waist-belt; and a 
removable back support which can be shaped 
and used as limb splints. RRP $395. 

The Kingfisher, a 35 litre day pack from 
Aiking, is large enough for most day walks or 
day ski-touring trips. (It was designed for the 
Mt Stirling Ski Patrol.) It performs most 
functions that day trippers require, and 
features a closed-cell foam back-pad remov¬ 
able for use as a seat, ski- and pole-attachment 
points, and two compartments (the larger one 
housing a smaller internal pocket—handy for 
money and keys). RRP $140. 

The main improvement in the new versions 
of White Mountain's Main Peak 70 litre 
rucksack and Holiday 74 litre travel pack is that 
each has a padded back; the Holiday also 
features an 'internal organiser' consisting of a 
small zip pocket and a larger mesh pocket 
which can be fastened in position with a 


buckle. Like the earlier models, each is also 
available in a smaller size. The Main Peak 
sells for around $210 ($190 for the small size), 
and the Holiday for around $245 ($235 for the 
small size). 

CLOTHING AND FOOTWEAR 

Off the planet 

Chameleon is a new three-layer fabric 
from One Planet which is soft and 
breathable yet waterproof 
all but extreme weather con 
ditions; it is not as water¬ 
proof as Gore-Tex. Jackets 
made of Chameleon are 
mainly for travel- 
for those seeking 
serious bushwalking or 

One Planet's Misty parka. 

Below, Brasher Lady GTX 
walking boots. 


mountaineering—and accordingly are fash¬ 
ionably styled. 

The range includes the Snow Leopard, the 
Minke, the Pea Soup, and the 
Misty and each jacket is of a 
different style with varying 
features. The four jackets 
sell for $299, $249, $199 and 
$179, respectively. 


TRIX 


Comfort from the ground up 

Stephen Bunton prevents a soggy sleep 



W hile damp campsites aren't a problem in 
most parts of Australia they often are in 
Tasmania and can potentially be encountered 
overseas as well. The simplest and most 
common solution to the problems which arise 
from a damp campsite is the plastic 
groundsheet, but how best to use one is a topic 
of debate. 

Some people suggest placing the groundsheet 
under the tent inner to protect the floor of your 
tent and stop rising damp before it gets inside. 
This method is good for those people who loan 
or hire out tents mostly to fair-weather campers 
because it increases the longevity of the tent but 
it is rarely practical in foul conditions. When it 
rains, more often than not the rain will run off 
the sides of the tent, pool on top of the 
groundsheet and thus seep into the tent. To 
prevent this from happening you have to cut 
your piece of plastic to the exact shape and size 
of the tent. This is fine for perfectly flat, spacious 
campsites but in less ideal sites the perfect match 
of tent and groundsheet will not be easy to 
attain. The problem in really heavy rain is that 
the tent becomes saturated and water 'wicks' 
through the fabric and flows from the walls into 
the floor and up under you. 

A better method is to cut a piece of plastic 
larger than the floor area of the tent and then use 
this to line the floor of the tent's inner. This will 


result in something very similar to a large 
children's play-pool. You can now sit in the 
bathtub—dry and comfortable—through the 
worst rainstorm without a worry. You need to be 
careful not to allow the walls of your tent to 
touch or be touched. Otherwise wicking will 
occur again. If water is wicking down your tent 
walls, curl or fold the top of your bathtub over 
away from the tent's inner walls so that water 
flowing in the saturated fabric will run outside it 
and then underneath the plastic. 

With this method you need not be so 
concerned with the condition of the floor of your 
tent. All tent floor materials will deteriorate, lose 
their waterproofness and eventually perish. This 
isn't a problem if you rely on a separate piece of 
plastic to keep you dry—you can always buy a 
new piece when the old one deteriorates. Of 
course, you still need to pay attention to snags 
jutting up out of your campsite: these may rip 
your tent floor and puncture your plastic. If this 
happens, grey duct tape is a good first aid 
measure—tuck some into your pack just in case. ■ 
Wild welcomes readers'jzontributions to this section; 



plastic bathtub 
corners folded in 


Down under 

Exclusive to Patagonia is a range of underwear 
made from Capilene polyester. With Capil- 
ene, moisture (sweat) is dispersed on to the 
outside of the fabric and then dried using 
body heat. It is claimed that Capilene wicks 
moisture off the skin faster than any other 
popular underwear fabric. The fabric has also 
been put through an anti-microbial treatment 
which supposedly restricts the growth of 
germs which cause odours. Capilene 
underwear does not shrink in the wash. 

There are five different weights of 
underwear made with Capilene (silkweight, 
midweight, lightweight, midweight-stretch, 
and expedition weight) and various styles are 
available. Contact Patagonia Australia on 
1800 638 6464 for further information. 

Soft shoe shuffle 

Patagonia Australia also distributes the Chako 
range of sport sandals. Three models are 
available; the Tokay (RRP $125) and two 
models of the Z'l (RRP $129) in both men's 
and women's lasts. 

One obvious difference between Chako 
sandals and many others is that they use only 
one buckle (and no touch-tape) to 
tighten. 



Boots for the masses 

There are four models in the new range of 
Brasher walking boots from the UK. The Hill- 
master Classic and Lady Classic each feature an 
impermeable membrane to waterproof the 
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TWO INNOVATIVE NEW 
PRODUCTS FOR 1994 


From the first moment we set ourselves on the course 
of SOURCE, we committed ourselves to develop original 
and only best quality equipment for you, the Traveller. 


STREAM 


Patented original concept 
of strapping system enabling 
perfect fit to individual shape 
of foot and type of activity. 


Firm E.V.A. upper sole. 

No odour! No slip! 

No compression! 

Anatomical soft mid-sole. 
Support, shock absorption 
and individual foot contour 
adaption! 


STANDARD ACCESSORY: Sturdy storage bag. STRAPS: New original patterns 
SIZES: European 37-46. of soft tubular straps. 


FLEXI FLASK" 


insulation layer keeps water cool. 

inner bag which can carry boiling water. 
Easy-to-open leak-proof nozzle. 

• Handle and wide opening to permit easy refilling 
ACCESSORY: Plug-in pipe system. 

S I Z E S : 1.5 and 2.5 litre. 



A 


SOURCE products are available at selected outdoor stores in your area. 

Exclusively distributed in Australia by: NOMAD Travel Equipment, PO Box 1222, Bondi Junction, 2022 

For information and free catalogue, 
call: (02) 315 7930 fax: (02) 315 7940 
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leather while the Hillmaster GTX and Lady 
GTX feature a waterproof membrane from 
Gore called 'Top Dry' which, the 
manufacturer claims, allows your foot to 
breathe and remain dry. RRP $280 (for the 
Classic models) and $350 (for the two GTX 
models). Distributed in Australia by Spelean. 

The Mt Wellington (Style 463) boot is the 
latest from Australian manufacturer 
Blundstone. It features a polyurethane sole, 
has a cushioned mid-sole and is designed 
primarily for track walking. 

Another well-known Australian manu¬ 
facturer of boots, Bunyip Boot Company, has 
recently produced a new model—the Cooroy 
—which is designed as a mountaineering 
boot. It is available in broad and narrow sizes, 
is lined with leather and is tanned on the 
outside to make it as near to waterproof as 
possible. RRP $220. 

And, finally, One Sport boots are now 
available in Australia through Patagonia 
Australia. There are six in the range: the Massif 
is designed for heavy walking and 
mountaineering (crampons can be attached); 
the Moraine is a heavy-duty boot without the 
crampon capability; the Nooksack is for 
general bushwalking and around-town use; 
the Arete is a tough, lightweight boot for 
general bushwalking; the Base Camp is for 
easy camping and day walks; and the Scree is 
a general-purpose boot for easy walks and 
scrambling. These boots sell for $370, $300, 
$240, $180, $105 and $135, respectively. 


Going soft 

Have you ever stood on top of a peak 
and wondered what those distant 
mountains were? Well, here is some 
software to assist in identifying those 
unknown points. Designed as 
'thinware', the FarSight program is 
small enough to run on any IBM- 
compatible PC including palm-tops 
and can therefore be used in the field. 

The program's main use is to 
provide bearings, distances and 
altitudes between any points in the 
stored data file. This information can 
be displayed and printed in a range of 
common units such as miles or 
kilometres. The good news for users is 
that the data file can be edited and 
added to by a word processor. Other 
commands are also provided for 


to a skateboard on first appearance. 
Another major difference is that your 
boot is attached to the Yowie 
Explorer at both the toe and the heel. 
A different style of walking is 
required with the Yowie Explorer— 
steps are kicked into the snow, rather 
than on the snow surface. There are 
two straps to fasten each boot and the 
Yowie can accommodate footwear 
from a size 5 walking boot to a size 13 
Sorel-style boot. Other features of the 
Yowie Explorer are the pattern base for 
traction, ice-cleats on the base for hard 
surfaces, a camber (much like a ski's) to 
distribute your weight evenly over the base, 
and the small number of separate parts (and 
hence few potential breakage points). 

The total weight of a pair is 1.9 kilograms 
and they sell for around $208. The shoes are 
available from Paddy Pallin shops. 

Chute suit 

Blue Mountains canyoners may take on a 
different appearance this year with the 
introduction of the Wild Stuff wet suit. This 
sturdy and thoughtfully designed canyoning 
wet suit is reinforced on the high-wear 
points—the knees, thighs and seat—and these 
points can be replaced. RRP $169. ■ 

New products (on loan to Wild) and/or information about 
them, including colour slides, are welcome for possible 
review in this department. Written items should be typed, 
include recommended retail prices and preferably not 
exceed 200 words. Send them to the Editor, Wild, PO Box 
415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 


Lightweight, compact, pre-padded, wash¬ 
able, reusable, translucent to X-ray and easy 
to apply—the SAM Splint seems to fulfil most 
of the requirements of the ideal wilderness 
splint. The various designs are fairly simple to 
shape with just a little practice and the help of 
the accompanying instructions. The SAM 
Splint weighs 165 grams, measures 915 
x 105 millimetres and rolls up to the 
size of a drink can. RRP approximately 
$25. 

Stuart Imer 


Yowie power 

Smith and Dadds, a Victorian-based company, 
has manufactured a style of snow-shoe the 
likes of which we've not seen before. Unlike a 
conventional snow-shoe, the Yowie Explorer is 
constructed of a one-piece polymer base 
which has some flexibility and looks similar 


In the drink 

Yet another water filter/purifier has 
made its way on to the Australian 
market. Imported by Patagonia 
Australia, the Guardian SweetWater 
water filter weighs only 310 grams, is 
simple to use and filters up to 1.25 
litres of water a minute. In fairly clear 
water the filter cartridge should last 
for about 800 litres; a replacement 
cartridge costs $35 and can be 
recycled. RRP $95. 

Accessories for the SweetWater include the 
Tap Adapt (RRP $20) which enables the filter to 
be attached to most taps, and the Silt Stopper 
(RRP $12) for extra filtration in muddy water. 


Dem bones 

The Structural Aluminium Malleable (SAM) 
Splint is a desirable addition to the back- 
country enthusiast's first aid kit. Constructed 
of a thin layer of mouldable aluminium 
sandwiched between two layers of closed-cell 
foam, it is designed to be held in place with a 
crepe bandage or tape. The beauty of using 
the SAM Splint is the transformation it 
undergoes when a simple bend is introduced 
along its length—from the malleability of 
several layers of aluminium foil to a rigid 
lever capable of holding most limb fractures 
comfortably and securely. Two SAM Splints 
and some tape should see you through the 
splinting needs of most wilderness musculo¬ 
skeletal emergencies. Leg injuries usually 
require two splints while arms can be 
successfully stabilised using one. A neck 
collar and other variations can be improvised 
in the field. 


conducting searches based on distance, angles 
and heights. The data storage is based on the 
Australian Map Grid as used on the 1:100 000 
AUSLIG (NATMAP) series. 

The program comes supplied with 1500 
points concentrated in south-eastern 
Australia and sells for RRP $49.95. FarSight is 
available from Green Systems, phone 
015 485 674. 

John Chapman 


Going 'dick' 

While not designed specifically for 
bushwalkers, the Ricoh R1 is an extremely 
lightweight and compact camera that is 
claimed to be 'the world's thinnest autofocus 
35 millimetre camera'. Aside from its many 
features, the obvious attractions for outdoor 
enthusiasts are its size (only 117 x 61 x 25 
millimetres) and weight (145 grams without 
batteries). It sells for around $449. 


Ricoh R1 camera. Above right, Yowie Explorer 
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IGH-COUNTRY HISTORY 

Our rich tradition told 



chronologically in five chapters, each 
with a useful introduction. 

The items themselves are fascin¬ 
ating and often humorous accounts 
of walking incidents and many are 
illustrated with excellent contem¬ 
porary photographs. I read them all 
at a couple of sittings and, col¬ 
lectively, found them as inter¬ 
esting and valuable a history of 
Australian bushwalking as any I 
have read. Their emphasis is more 
on the human than the geographic 
side of bushwalking and they are 
all the more interesting for this 
bias. The club is to be congrat¬ 
ulated on a publication that 


ground for your trips to the Kosciusko region. 
People of the Australian High Country may be 
just the thing. 

Brian Walters 

Footsteps from the Past: 1894-1994 

by the Melbourne Walking Club (1994, 

RRP $14.95). 

Published to mark the centenary of the 
oldest walking club in Australia, Footsteps 
from the Past is a collection of brief items from 
the archives of the Melbourne Walking Club. 
After the introductory chapter describing the 
origins of the club, the items are grouped 


contributes to our knowledge of walking 
history generally rather than simply being of 
relevance and interest to its own members. 

Footsteps from the Past is strongly recom¬ 
mended but it saddened me to be reminded of 
how much we have lost to 'development' and 
how little time we have to save the relatively 
little that is left. 

Chris Baxter 


After the Greening—the Browning 
of Australia 

by Mary White (Kangaroo Press, 1994, 

RRP $59.95). 

The rain forest once abundant in Australia 
is now only found in remnant stands. The 
story of the drying out of our continent goes 
back to the time when Australia began to 
break away from the supercontinent 
Gondwanaland, from which it finally 
separated 45 million years ago before drifting 
northwards. After the Greening tells the story 
of this browning of Australia. If we are to 
understand our unique flora and fauna, we 
need to know its origins. 

This book is for the serious student of 
geography, but it has general appeal: photos 
show us the sites which evidence the 


People of the Australian 
High Country 

Klaus Hueneke 


People of the Australian High Country 

by Klaus Hueneke (Tabletop Press, 1994, 

RRP $39.95). 

The Kosciusko area contains much 
magnificent country and has produced some 
remarkable people: graziers, scientists, 
conservationists, politicians, skiers, rangers, 
authors, hermits, hawkers, miners and 
musicians. 


Klaus Hueneke has been Kosciusko's 
keenest high-country historian for many 
years and in the byways of this book he has 
explored the quirks and courage of human 
nature as it confronts the wild high-country 
environment. Many of the area's characters 
are interviewed and the text is supplemented 
by photographs and maps. 

This book contains other things to fascinate 
walkers, such as extracts (of which many are 
of some antiquity) from high-country log¬ 
books, a useful who's who of the region, and 
some great quotations: 'I'd better open the 
window; if I wake in the middle of the night I 
like to see some daylight.' 

It would be better if Hueneke did not call 
the Kosciusko region of the Alps 'the 
Australian High Country'—this ignores the 
rest of Australia's high country. But if you like 
tales of people struggling with and moulded 
by this wild environment, and want a book to 
browse which will provide endless back¬ 



















It works best 
when you follow 
the instructions. 


The performance of most weather-proof fabrics is 
reduced with washing. In the ease of Gore-Texthe 
reverse is true. 

Although our fabrics are engineered to resist the 
elements that cause degradation and leakage - body 
oils, cosmetics, chemicals such as insect repellents, 
dirt and grime - their eventual build up may pre¬ 
vent Gore-Tex from performing at its peak. 

Rather than causing damage, regular cleaning will 
restore the properties which make Gore-Tex the most 
effective breathable waterproof fabric available. 
Maintaining Water Repellency. 

Every new Gore-Tex jacket is coated with Durable 
Water Repellent (DWR). Water just beads and runs 
straight off the surface. 

It's important that you maintain this coating, as it 
ensures the garment's breathability during even the 
heaviest downpour. Although it has no bearing on 
the waterproofing qualities of Gore-Tex, it's an 
important part of the garment's resistance to stains 
and contaminants. 

After you've washed your Gore-Tex garment, apply 
heat through tumble drying, or better still, ironing. 


This will re-fuse the DWR treatment throughout 
the face fabric. Eventually you may need to re¬ 
apply the treatment. Use a commercial spray 
whose active ingredients are fluoropolymers. 

If you need further advice regarding care and 
maintenance, or with any other concerns you have 
about your Gore-Tex garments, contact Gore on 
008 226 703. 


connections between Antarctica, Australia, 
India and South America; small text boxes tell 
us about opals, Gaia, and geographic 
phenomena such as mound springs. 

The delicate process of our continent's 
development has been interrupted in the past 
two centuries by the impact of western 
civilisation. The book identifies environ¬ 
mental degradation in several areas and 
concludes: 

If now as much work is put into restoring the 
health and vitality of our land as went into 
ravaging it in 200 years of inappropriate use that 
started in ignorance and continued, to our shame, 
in spite of knowledge, it might not be too late. 

'If only' are the saddest words of all. 

BW 

The Forgotten Forests—a Field Guide 
to Victoria's Box and Ironbark Country 

edited by Barbara Vaughan (Victorian 
National Parks Association, 1994, 

RRP $19.95). 


THE 

FORGOTTEN FORESTS 


A FIELD GUIDE TO VICTORIA'S 
BOX AND IRONBARK COUNTRY 



VICTORIAN NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCIATION 


One reason these forests are forgotten is 
that most of them were cleared before living 
memory. But, until recently, they were also 
neglected by all but a few conservationists. 
Yet we should remember that it is in these 
forests extinctions are most likely to occur in 
the near future. 

This book aims to raise the level of 
awareness of the fragments of forests in the 
great swath of country to the north and west 
of the Great Divide—both of the problems 
that beset them and of the plants and animals 
that are found there. The text is simple and 
direct and the accompanying pictures are 
clear portraits. The message of the book needs 
no embellishment—here is a habitat that by 
virtue of its former extent and its biodiversity 
is as valuable as any in the country. 

But ours may be the last generation in 
which conservation of the box-ironbark 


forests is possible. With this book as your 
guide, see what we may soon lose; then do 
something to save it in its entirety. 

Stephen Garnett 

Outdoor Recreation Handbook 1994-95: 
South Australia Outdoors 

(Bushwalking Leadership SA and Canoe SA: 
Education, 1994, RRP $2.00). 

When I was young my friends and I would 
set up discovery trails in an extensive area of 
natural bush in the Adelaide Hills behind my 
parents' house. We would wander over a hill 
or two playing hide-and-seek within boun¬ 
daries formed by the next gullies to the north 
and south and the line of hills to the east. It's 
frightening to think now about what could 
have happened to us. I wonder whether my 
parents actually knew how far we teenagers 
wandered. 

In the 1990s more and more Australians are 
living in cities. This means that it is becoming 
increasingly difficult for young people to 
pursue outdoor activities including bush¬ 
walking, ski touring, rockclimbing, canoeing 
and caving. Most of us do not live next to 
open bushland or free-flowing rivers and so 
are unable to develop the necessary skills by 
exploring our local environment unguided. 
For the uninitiated it can be a testing 
experience to adventure out on a day walk. 
'Where's the map? Which track now? You 
didn't tell me it was this steep!' are some of 
the plaintive cries that I, too, may have 
uttered at some time. 

The price of equipment also helps to limit 
participation in these activities. Of course, 
bushwalking wasn't always an expensive 
pursuit. The swagman needed only a blanket, 
a billy and some tea-leaves. Now it has almost 
become a prerequisite to own a vehicle. (How 
many readers of Wild own a Subaru?) As the 
Wild readership survey (Editorial, Wild no 52) 
indicated, bushwalking, rockclimbing, canoe¬ 
ing and ski touring are pursued largely by 
those who are well educated, well paid and in 
professional employment. Hence any attempt 
to make it easier to participate in these 
pursuits is to be applauded. 

Bushwalking Leadership SA and Canoe 
SA: Education have produced an outdoor 
recreation handbook which aims to supply 
information on how to get safely involved in 
bushwalking, canoeing, caving and rock- 
climbing in South Australia. The handbook is 
only intended as an introduction to these 
activities and with this clear purpose in mind 
it describes all available courses in bush¬ 
walking and canoeing. A directory of clubs 
and associations is listed with a contact name 
and phone number for each. In a straight¬ 
forward way the handbook provides answers 
to the 'What next?' question frequently asked 
after a newcomer's first experience of the 
outdoors. Funded by Foundation SA, this 
handbook is readily available and is certainly 
affordable. 

South Australia appears to be leading the 
way in improving access to the outdoors by 
providing a number of courses and useful 
publications. This is a handy guide to whom 
to contact and where to go for further 
information on outdoor pursuits in South 
Australia. It will be interesting to see whether 
comparable bodies in other States follow 
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South Australia's lead and produce similar 
handbooks. 

Philippa Lohmeyer 

The Environmental Impact of 
Commonwealth Activities and Places 
in Victoria 

(published by the Environmental and 
Natural Resources Committee of the 
Parliament of Victoria, 

Level 19, 80 Collins St, Melbourne, Vic 3000; 
phone [03] 655 6859; 1994). 

In a detailed study of a number of issues 
concerned with Commonwealth activities in 
Victoria, this parliamentary committee has 
produced some good recommendations. 
These concern the control of the dumping of 
ships' ballast water; requiring telecom¬ 
munication carriers to comply with State 
environmental laws; and the transfer of 
disused Commonwealth installations to the 
State to be operated as parks. 

The report also contains an attack on the 
Department of Conservation & Natural 
Resources: 

The Committee expected to receive a highly 
informative, detailed and substantial submission 
from the Department of Conservation & Natural 
Resources. This did not occur. The Department's 
submission of two and a half pages of material of 
limited usefulness was received more than nine 
months after the formal closing date for 
submissions, and then only after numerous 
enquiries from the Committee, including, as a last 
resort, a letter to the Minister... 

The Committee wishes to place on record its 
deep concern about the poor quality and 
insubstantial content of the DCNR's submission, 
a problem which the Committee has had with the 
Department's submissions on previous occasions. 

The apparent reluctance of the Department to 
provide detailed and substantial material in its 
submission, when it was known to be in 
possession of much relevant information not 
available from other sources, in effect constitutes 
suppression of information. 

Those of us who have witnessed the 
DCNR's obfuscation and deception in 
relation to the issue of logging native forests 
(among other things) will not be surprised by 
this judgement. It is time this department was 
completely overhauled. 

BW 

The Grampians in Flower 

by Ian McCann (Victorian National Parks 
Association, 1994, RRP $19.95). 

This is the fourth book in the popular 'in 
flower' series by noted naturalist and 
photographer Ian McCann, who lives near the 
Grampians, Victoria. For would-be horti¬ 
culturists walking in the wild-flower-studded 
Grampians it is an essential rucksack com¬ 
panion. 

The 400 photographs make for easy 
identification of any flowering plant that you 
might encounter. These are reproduced in full 
colour and approximately natural size unless 
indicated otherwise. A short description 
under each photograph includes the common 
name, scientific name, height range, 
flowering period and a coded guide to 
distribution areas referenced to a map. Plants 
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CKPACKERX 


pANTHy 


Choose from over 35 delicious selections including 
vegetarian meals, breakfasts, desserts and snacks. These 
lighweight, quick and easy to prepare, freeze-dried foods 
come in large servings and are all MSG-free. 


ASTRONAUT PRODUCTS 

Astro ice-cream - neopolitan 
Astro ice-cream sandwich 
Astro ice-cream and foodbook 
Astro foods storybook 
Astro hash-brown potatoes 
Astro peaches 
Astro pears 
Astro strawberries 
TWO-PERSON BREAKFASTS 
Buttermilk pancakes 
Maple syrup mix 
TWO-PERSON SNACKS 
No-cook apple sauce 
Coffee cake 
FO fruit cocktail 
TWO-PERSON MAIN MEALS 
Chilli and beans 
Chilli-cheese nachos 
Black-bean tamali pie 


Bombay lentil curry-new 
No-cook lasagne 
Louisiana beans and rice 
Spaghetti sauce 
Spinach pasta stroganoff 
Vegetable stew 
Whole-wheat fettuccini 
TWO-PERSON VEGETABLES 
No-cook green-beans 
almondine 
Potatoes au Gratin 
TWO-PERSON SWEETS 
Apple (hot) cobbler 
Apple delite 
Blueberry delite 
Cheese cake 
Chocolate pudding 
Fruit (hot) cobbler 
Lemon cream pie - new 
Mocha mousse pie 



Peaches and cream pie 
Rice pudding and raisins 
FOUR-PERSON PRODUCTS 
Buttermilk pancakes 
Spaghetti and sauce 
Vegetable stew 
Cheese cake 


ANSCO PTY LTD 

Phone (03) 471 1500 
Fax (03) 471 1600 



Where you’ll find the best 
names in the outdoors... 


THE LEADING SPECIALISTS 
Established 1968 

SYDNEY 

491 Kent St, Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 5888 

CHATSWOOD 

66 Archer St, Chatswood 2067 
Ph (02) 419 6955 
MAIL ORDER 
491 Kent St, Sydney 2000 
Fax (02) 264 2645 
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THE GRAMPIANS 



I. R. McCANN 


have also been classified as rare, vulnerable or 
endangered. 

An adequate index of scientific names is 
included as well as suggestions for further or 
more detailed reading. It is a slim, well-bound 
volume as indispensable to your travels as 
your water-bottle and will turn an ordinary 
bush scramble into an exciting 'garden tour'. 

Sue Baxter 

MUSIC 


Rockpool Reflections 

by Andrew Skeoch (Listening Earth, 1994, 
RRP $28.95). 

Andrew Skeoch's Rockpool Reflections is yet 
another CD recently added to the many 
already available in the reflective genre. 
Obviously, there is quite some demand for 
this sort of thing, but I question the 
contribution composers and producers of this 
style make to our understanding and 
appreciation of music. I think a valid test for 
this style of CD is whether one can work 
peaceably at a desk while it is being played. 
Hence the composition should not have any 
sharp changes in volume or excessively 
repetitive beats. 

Rockpool Reflections combines recorded bird¬ 
calls with lute, harp, flute and synthesiser. 
While the musical composition is not 
strikingly imaginative and has hints of 
classical melodies including Pachelbel's 
famous canon, it is delightfully pleasant to 
work by. The detailed and concise notes on 
the bird-calls—which are included in the 
accompanying booklet—can be used to 
familiarise oneself with the sounds of 
particular birds. The 18 photographs provide 
a visual picture of Mootwingee, NSW, whence 
the sounds and inspiration for the album 
were drawn. The instrumental work is sharp 
and accurate. ■ 

PL 
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(03) 369 6400 
Australia’s ‘Leading’ 
Climbing Gym 


3uilt to UIAA International Standards 
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Kiosk 


930 m 2 + Climbing Surface 


\ME and Entre-Prises Panel Wallsjj 


No Time Limits 


Air Conditioned 


Carpeted Floors 


A FREE climb 
with every 
harness or pair of 
climbing shoes 
purchased at the 
Pro Shop 



CLIFFHANGER CLIMBING GYM PTY LTD acn oei aie iti 

Westgate Sports & Leisure Complex, Cnr Grieve Pde and Dohertys Rd, Altona North, Vic 
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'AM NONSENSE 


'Conventional wisdom' proves to be 
ill founded, again 


I n retrospect it is interesting to see who was 
right and who was wrong concerning the 
conservation battles over Lake Pedder and 
the Franklin River in Tasmania. The answer is 
now clear for all to see. The Hydro-Electric 
Commission of Tasmania not only caused the 
destruction of beautiful rivers, lakes and 
wilderness, but brought upon itself financial 
disaster. 

The HEC was completely wrong in its 
forecasts of growth of demand. The present 
oversupply of electricity in Tasmania is now 
so large that all schemes completed since 1973 
could be closed. In other words, the Anthony, 
King, Pieman and Gordon-Pedder 
schemes need never have been built. 

In contrast, estimates of demand 
growth by conservationists were 
remarkably accurate. 

The unnecessary hydroelectric 
construction of the last 20 years has 
caused the HEC to accumulate an 
astonishing debt of $1655 million, or 
$3500 for every Tasmanian. Its debt-to- 
equity ratio is 51:49. That is, after 
building dams for 60 years, more than 
half of the HEC's assets are in hock. If 
the Gordon-below-Franklin scheme 
had been built, the HEC debt would 
now stand at $2500 million. If the HEC 
had stopped hydro development in 
1973, before the destruction of Lake 
Pedder, its present debt would be zero. 

The last HEC schemes (the King and 
Anthony, completed in 1992 and 1994, 
respectively) cost $1200 million. In 1985, just 
two years after construction of these schemes 
began, the gap between the HEC forecast of 
demand and the actual demand exceeded the 
combined expected output of the King and 
Anthony. At that stage the two schemes 
should have been cancelled, saving over a 
billion dollars. 

The only bright spot in this sorry story is 
that the original Lake Pedder could be 
restored at little cost. The draining of the HEC 
Lake Pedder would reduce overcapacity in 
Tasmania by just 15 per cent. There would be 
an added benefit—greenhouse gas emissions 
of carbon dioxide and methane from rotting 
vegetation in the lake, which could be up to 
six times worse than from an equivalent coal- 
fired power-station, would be eliminated. 

Andrew Blakers 
Engineering Department 
Australian National University 
Canberra, ACT 


wilderness areas without roads are 
discriminatory. The author is expressing a 
total lack of understanding of the concept of 
wilderness. Wilderness areas are not available 
to developers to build houses or tourist 
resorts, they are not available for horse- 
riding—that traditional Australian pastime— 
and they are not available for Girl Guide or 
Boy Scout halls no matter how character 
developing it would be for the next 
generation of Australians. In fact wilderness 
areas are not easily accessible to most 
Australians, able-bodied or otherwise. Is that 
discrimination? No, that is the whole point. 




Wilderness areas are not scenic viewing areas 
or national playgrounds. To be a wilderness, 
modem technology must be absent. If roads 
were installed for easy access, then there 
would be nothing to distinguish a wilderness 
area from the many beautiful wild areas that 
are already accessible by car. There are so 
many beautiful places in Australia accessible 
by car, boat, helicopter or horseback (keep 
reading this magazine to find out about them) 
that it is both unfair and unreasonable to ask 
that the very few and precious wilderness 
areas left in Australia be permanently 
destroyed to offer more of the same. 

Elizabeth Dudley-Bestow 
Alice Springs, NT 
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emphasises the use of monocultures of exotic 
species and geneticafty’'improved native 
species. A system such as this that optimises 
economic-benefits through use of herbicides, 
pesticides and intensive management is not a 
sound way of managing the land. It only 
succeeds in creating ecological deserts and a 
cheap timber resource that increases 
consumption throughout our society. The 
granting of approximately 170 000 approvals 
for housing construction in the last year and 
the resultaht urban sprawl is a greater threat 
to wilderness than actual utilisation of native 

The emphasis on preservation that 
is supported by your magazine should 
be redirected so as to embrace the 
saving of what is now non-wilderness, 
•3t thus reducing the vast gap in 
A ecological value that exists between 
exploited and non-exploited eco¬ 
systems. The real problem is that we 
have created a world that has allowed 
the development of a wilderness 
concept. Saving wilderness without 
rehabilitating and developing inter¬ 
mediate ecosystems will only lead to a 
further widening of the ecological gap 
between these two extremes and a 
further impeding of the ecological 
cycles that drive the earth. 

Duncan Watt 
Daylesford, Vic 


What is wilderness? 

I wish to respond to the letter from C P 
Skeates (Wildfire, Wild no 54) claiming that 


I am writing to express an alternative 
viewpoint on the management of 
'wilderness'. Your magazine's stance on 
saving wilderness is admirable although it 
appears that your reasons for saving it are as 
clouded with anthropocentric motivations as 
the reasons presented by those wishing to 
'exploit' it as a natural resource... 

The push by the green movement to 
develop plantations that replace native forest 
utilisation is hardly an aid to the preservation 
of genetic resources, particularly as it 


I congratulate you on a superb magazine. I 
have only bought the current issue but I will 
definitely be buying it in future. 

My thanks go out to you for publishing 
your magazine in recycled materials. This 
responsible action contributes to the state of 
sustainability and continues to support the 
recycled paper industry. 

If other, trashy, magazines followed your 
example perhaps there would be more bush, 
forests and wilderness within Australia and 
in developing countries. 

Stephen Bence 
Whitebridge, NSW 


Small talk 

I would like to comment on two letters in Wild 
no 54 which were concerned with breast¬ 
feeding and baby milk formulas. 

The manager of Nestle Australia really has 
an aversion for things small. Firstly, we are 
assured that 'this small group's claims are 
false and misleading' and again in the next 
paragraph 'this small group of activists...' Is 
being small a bad thing? In other words, are 
the claims less valid because a small group 
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In the late summer of 1992, a group of 
British climbers celebrated the first ascent of 
Panch Chuli 5, one of the most beautiful, yet 
challenging, mountains in the Himalayas. 

On the way down, the snow collapsed 
under Chris Bonington’s feet and he cart¬ 
wheeled out of control into nothingness. 

Falling more quickly than he ever thought 
possible (a sensation he compared to being 
spun round in a giant washing-machine), he 
landed 500 feet below. 

After struggling to his feet, he was 
amazed (and relieved) to find he hadn’t 
broken any bones. He was just as surprised 
to discover that his Berghaus rucsac hadn’t 


suffered any damage either. We weren’t. 

Our rucsacs have literally experienced 
some of life’s greatest ups and downs over 
the last 20 years. 

Mountaineers 
design them 
right We do. 

Carrying heavy loads for days 
end is just one small part of the story. 

With climbers using them as doors for 
snow holes, buoyancy aids for crossing 
raging rivers or even as a shelter from falling 
rocks, it’s no wonder we make sure all the 


seams are reinforced with double stitching. 

We choose extremely tough Ardura 
fabric with inconsiderate baggage handlers 
and runaway pack-horses in mind. 

And should you be unlucky enough to 
suffer a similar fall to Chris Bonington, 
the virtually unbreakable straps 
shouldn’t let you down either. 

Not surprisingly, you’ll find a Berghaus 
rucsac a very reliable partner for your next 
climb. No matter how quickly you choose to 
come down again. 

Berghaus equipment is available at all good 
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outdoor equipment stores. Please telephone 
(02) 438 2266 now for your nearest stockist. 









NEW ZEALAND 
SKI-TOURING 



Telemark * Alpine 


Guides: 

Erica Beuzenberg 
&C Gottlieb Braun-Elwert 

Alpine Recreation 

P.O. Box 75, Lake Tekapo, N.Z. 

Ph: (03) 680-6736, Fax: (03) 680-6765 

Top End 
Adventures 

Experience the essence of the Top 
End on one of our new Territory 
Adventures. 

Bushwalk awesome gorges and see some of the 
oldest paintings in the worid. Paddle remote river 
canyons, ride camels or cycles, and camp under a 
million outback stars. 

Our small group adventures to Kakadu, the 
Bungle Bungles and the Red Centre depart 
regularly (including fascinating wet season trips) 
and suit anyone of reasonable fitness. 

Our NEW "TerritoryAdventures" 
Brochure is out now! 

Tel toll free 008 803 688 



Call us for information on over 70 
adventure holidays world-wide. 
IVe have a trip to suit everyone! 


WORLD EXPEDITIONS 


SEW THEM 
YOURSELF 
\ND SAVE 

Rain Parkas and 
Overpants 
Fleece Jackets 
and Pants 
Gaiters 
Day Pack 
Fabric by 
the metre 

Sizes from two years to adult 
Phone or write for information: 
OUTDOOR WEAR 
PO Box 1439, Woden 2606 
Telephone 018 633 157 



ON TRACK „ 

MAP READING AND 
CAMPING GUIDE 


DO YOU WANT TO — 

LEARN BUSH NAVIGATION J USE A COMPASS 
READ A MAP f IMPROVE 

GO CAMPING SAFELY EXISTING SKILLS 

THIS IS THE LATEST HOW TO' GUIDE 
EVEN EXPERIENCED ADVENTURERS AND TREKKERE 
WILL BENEFIT FROM On Traok INFORMATION 
Around 100 pages of text, diagrams, maps and 
instructional advice in a format that is easily understood. 
FOR FURTHER DETAILS SEND A STAMPED, 
^ x SELF-ADDRESSED ENVELOPE 

ZlrtM A OR TO ORDER YOUR PERSONAL 
( «* V a C ) COPY, FORWARD A CHEQUE, 

V <1% "y MONEY ORDER, MASTERCARD, 
BANKCARD OR VISA DETAILS TO: 
A.N.S.A.S. PO BOX 675, CHELTENHAM, VIC. 3192 



THE 

CLIMBING 

COMPANY 


For Expert Instruction at Mt Arapiles, 
Australia's finest climbing venue. 


| Group rates that are 
affordable for schools 
and clubs. 

| Courses at all levels. 

Beginners to advanced. 
| Guided climbs. 


Phone Louise Shepherd or 
Chris Peisker (053) 87 1329 

See classifieds for more information 
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are making them? And surely the statement is 
not suggesting that being active (because 
your own convictions require you to do so) is 
not desirable? 

...The fact that Community Aid Abroad is 
small and Nestle big is irrelevant, as the 
claims made by CAA and other community- 
based organisations around the world against 
Nestle and other baby milk companies are 
based on these companies' failure to abide by 
World Health Organisation guidelines. 

Regular Wild readers will be familiar with 
the claims made against Nestle so I will not 
dwell on them. (See Indra Esguerra's letter in 
Wild no 54.) But I urge readers to contact CAA 
for more information about this important 

Douglas Pacheco 
Gailes, Qld 


Begging 

I beg to differ with Quentin Chester's 
opinions on the marking of long-distance 
walking tracks (Wild no 54). 

Whether we like it or not, most land in 
Australia is either privately owned or leased, 
or is administered by a State or federal 
authority. Access to these areas may have to 
be restricted from time to time because of 
erosion, preservation of endangered flora 
and/or fauna, farm management, logging in 
plantation forests, to name but a few possible 
reasons. 

As an enthusiastic walker and ex-orienteer 
and professional navigator I am personally 
more than content to find my way equipped 
with map, compass and my own common 
sense. However, whenever I see the 
appropriate track markers, I feel confident 
that the track has not been diverted and that I 
am not intruding into sensitive areas. 

Incidentally, the Heysen Trail no longer 
places tin triangles on trees. These are only 
used on fence posts, power poles and the like 
and the rest of the trail is marked with short 
aluminium posts capped with red reflective 
tape. Markers are not used where the trail 
follows distinctive linear features. 

Michael Parsons 
West Beach, SA 


Full of it 

I refer to the photo on page 67 of Wild no 54 
and its caption which refers to the photo as a 
good time capsule of bushwalking in the early 
1970s. 

I regularly walk and ski with a couple of 
throw-backs from the 1970s, hi-tech-less and 
happy. How they can enjoy themselves 
carrying an H-frame pack, Paddy Pallin 
walled tent and woollen jumpers is anybody's 
guess! My friends have little regard for me: 
I'm living in the 1990s (and full of it). My 
friends, indeed all outdoors people, should 
embrace technology and enjoy a higher sense 
of wilderness experience! 

Do you think the Australian Museum 
would be interested in a couple of living 'time 
capsules'? 

Andrew Powell 
Kangiara, NSW 
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ROMAN.. What dreams are made of.. ROMAN.. What < 
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The Inside Story... 


Du Pont Certified 

Quallofir 

• 7-hole fibres trap and hold body heat. 
Special coating increases sleeping bag 
compactibility and allows garments to fit 
closer to the body, eliminating gaps where 
warm air can escape and cold air can 
penetrate. 


MicroFibre 

• Offers down-like comfort, yet, at equal 
weight, is warmer than down. 


Superior loft without added weight. 


Fibres are actually five times thinner than a 
human hair 0.95 Denier. 


Offers today's highest thermal performance 
from a man made fill. 


Exceptional softness and comfort, without 
compromising warmth. 


Maintains insulating value, even when wet. 


Effective at blocking radiant heat loss, 
while greatly reducing conductive heat loss. 
Durable and moisture-resistant. 


Front load machine washable, dryable, and 
may be dry cleaned. 

Guaranteed to contain no Polyolefin 


Maintains its warmth, even when wet. 


Soft, durable, and quick drying. 


Front load machine washable, dryable. 


Tough tested in some of the worlds most 
rugged cold weather conditions - from Mt 
Everest and the North Pole to Antartica. 
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comp 


act 


Temperature rating 

8°C 

| Outside test temperature 

4°C 

1 Inside probe 24°C 

Total weight 

920 g 

Fill + weight 

MicroFibre 300 g • 

Construction 

Stitch-free inner 

Design: Tapered (not double-ins 

tulated) Standard 

| Draught tube and tape protector at zip / 

1 Water-repellent, breathable, 40 

denier nylon ✓ 

1 Stuff type 

Standard 

1 Size 14 x 30 cm 

| Recommended retail price 

$1 19 


DOUBLE 
LAYER OF 
INSULATION 
AT SHOULDER 
■For greater 
warmth 


SHOULDER 
-For greater 
comfort 


Introducing new ergonomic design features 
to make our bags even better than 
Plus, with the unique compression-bag, 
you’ll find everything you’ve 
been dreaming of. 

WARNING! Beware of inferior 
imitations. Insist on getting 
the original article. 

- These Roman Bags are 
made in Australia. See them 
now at your local dealer. 


KIIMUIX 


GENTLE 
TAPER 
AT FOOT 
With ample 
room for 
feet to move 

















































































EXTREME 
IDEAS ABOUT 
CLOTHING FOR 
ACTIVE 
PEOPLE 

AT EXTREME WE BELIEVE 

clothing should be made in Australia 
for use in extreme conditions world¬ 
wide. We believe clothing should be 
actively tested in real-life conditions 
before it can make the grade. 

Active clothing should be designed 
primarily for function so you will be 
comfortable in all your outdoor 
pursuits. Form follows function, so 
you'll look good too. 

Next time you are buying outdoor 
wear, look for these qualities: 

Fabric Type and Quality, Thread 
Type and Quality, Comfort, Weight, 
Strength, Durability, Range of Uses, 
and Performance in Life 
Threatening Conditions. 



You'll punish it more than we 
ever could, so can we come on 
your next adventure? 



ci .on iino 


AUSTRALIA 

When you're looking for comfortable, strong, 
warm/cool clothing, check out the Extreme range 
next time you are in these stores: 

Paddy Pallin - Sydney, Miranda, ACT 
Wilderness Sports - Jindabyne 
Rockcraft - Katoomba 
For all enquiries: 

Extreme Clothing Aust P/L, PO Box 686, Nowra NSW 2541 
Phone: (044) 21 7263, ACN 059 918142 


TRY SOMETHING 
TOTALLY 
DIFFERENT THIS 
WINTER. 

Come caving with 
Jolo for the 
weekend. 

Climb down inside the earth and 
view spectacular rock formations. 
A trip through Royal or Fairy Cave 
at Buchan, escorted by the park 
rangers, is included. 

Don’t forget your camera. 

The cost is $200 for the weekend. 
You supply food, overalls, 
sleeping-bag and boots. 

JOJO 

MOUNTAIN ADVENTURES 


PHONE (03) 510 5838 
MOBILE 018 334 072 
FAX (03) 510 5233 
BROCHURE, PO BOX 571, 
ELSTERNWICK, VIC 3185. M i/ { 


Maps & Books 
for 

(#BUSR\miK\NG 
, •BOGftMNG 
, •CBNOGNG 

' • X-COUNTRY SWING] 

•FISHING 
1 • omeNTeeniNG 

--H*- 

• ammm 

• OMB\NG 

.MelboL... 
Map Centre 

1740 ILiaverley Rd, Gladstone 3148 


patagonia 

The Difference Between An 
Awesome Day and a Nightmare 

NOW OPEN IN AUSTRALIA! 

You'll find the complete line 
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BUSH EXPERIENCE 


THIS COURSE IS NOT DESIGNED FOR THE ARMCHAIR BUSH ENTHUSIAST! 


We teach sound and competent navigation and bushwalking techniques to all 
users of the outdoors-from novices to professionals. Learn to move surely in 
untracked country where there are no well-trodden paths or signposts. 


For further information contact 

Bush Experience, 55 Canopus Drive, East Doncaster, Vic 3109 or phone (03) 842 8181 



With new ranges of travel equipment, clothing for trekking and boots 
just in, drop by for good gear and advice. The coffee is on us, and 
there are two big floors to explore. We are open seven days, and are 
easy to find—see the maps below. 

SYDNEY ADAMSTOWN 


fSj\ ° 
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g 
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TREK ; 
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TRAVEL 1 

—Broadmeadow BRUNKER ROAD Adamaown 
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UNDERCOVER 

PARKING FOR 


447 KENT ST 156 BRUNKER RD 


OPPOSITE YHA NEXT TO DOORS PLUS 

(02) 261 3435 (049) 62 2345 

FACTORY OUTLET: 6 HORNSBY ST, HORNSBY. (02) 476 5566 



The ultimate 


Indoor and outdoor 
climbing experience. 


Sydney's first and still the 
best climbing gym. 


Indoors 

♦ 577 sq metres of climbing. 

♦ Most frequent course changes. 

♦ 30 ropes & 65 routes. 

♦ Free tea & coffee. 

♦ Friendly staff. 

♦ Private tuition. 

♦ Pro shop. 

All just 10 minutes drive from the 
CBD. 

Outdoors 

We now offer a complete range of 
outdoor courses including: 

♦ Abseiling days. 

♦ Gym conversions. 

♦ Lead climbing. 

♦ Sport climbing. 

♦ Guided trips. 

All equipment & lunches provided, 
transfer available. Let our experi¬ 
enced guides introduce you to the 
vertical world. 

Sydney Indoor Climbing Gym 

59 Liverpool Rd Summer Hill 
Sydney NSW Ph (02) 716 6949 
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SEND 

for free macpac 
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Comfort\ 


Granite Tors at dawn, Rams Head Range, Mt Kosciusko National Park, NSW. 

At One Planet we design for function. 
Our designs are a natural extension of 
your activity, enhancing, not restricting. 
So it's natural that our designs are the 
lightest, most comfortable available. 
Why weigh yourself s~s. down with gear 
offering less /rSK comfort? 


J&H Adventure Wear 
PO Box 443, Queanbeyan, 
NSW 2620, Australia 
Phone (06) 299 1788 
Fax (06) 297 5377 


3 

One 

PLANET 

Jfiiscoverlt'y 


J&H Adventure Wear 
PO Box 22-121 
f Christchurch, New Zealand 
Phone (03) 366 6688 
Fax (03) 365 1616 























EQUIPMENT 

REPAIRS 

Specialists in Gore-Tfex 
clothing, packs, tents, 
zippers, sleeping-bags 
(down boosting) and 
more. Interstate 
deliveries. 

REMOTE 

EQUIPMENT REPAIRS 

2nd Floor, 377 Little Bourke St, 
Melbourne, Vic 3000 
Telephone (03) 670 2586 | 


Himalayan 
Adventure Holidays 

(A Division of Voyager Travel Ply Lid) 

See the 

HIMALAYAS 

through the eyes of a local! 

Treks • Expeditions • Tours 

for groups or individuals 
Call or write to Ratna for 
departure details 
or 

to tailor-make a programme 
Tel: (03) 650 5244 Mobile: (015) 538 635 
Fax/tel/answer ph: (03) 889 7842 (all hours) 


Himalayan Adventure Holidays 
PO Box 291, Ashburton, 

Vic 3147 


A C 


V"b. 
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Tig 

* From Holds & Panels JjJ 
to Complete Wall Systems 

* Guardian Harnesses 
& Accessories 

* Also Recreational Fabrics. 

INFORMATION FROM: 


BUSHWALKING IN KAKADU 


Bushwalking in Kakadu is currently 
^ rViti restricted to a specific network of 

iV^ iJh’V approved routes, most of which 
were originally developed by 
Willis’s Walkabouts and/or the Darwin 
v Bushwalking Club. Park regulations require 

everyone who does an overnight bushwalk to obtain a 
camping permit showing his/her proposed route. Failure to 
obtain such a permit could result in a substantial fine. 

The park authorities are planning a major review of bushwalking 
management in 1995. This review may result in the approval of 
new routes and/or the deletion of existing routes from the 
approved list. In any case, it will almost certainly result in 
additional restrictions in certain areas. . 

If you have ever thought of doing an 
extended bushwalk in Kakadu, 1995 is 
the time to do it, especially if there is a 
particular place you would like to visit. 


WILLIS'S WALKABOUTS 
12 Carrington Street, Millner NT 0810 
Phone (089) 85 2134 Fax: (089) 85 2355 


Free Gear Catalog 

...for hiking, climbing, camping and more. REI offers quality 
gear and clothing, competitive prices, knowledgeable service 
and 100% satisfaction guaranteed. We're the largest mail-order 
consumer co-op in the U.S. It's easy to shop REI's huge range of 
outdoor products. Fax or mail today for your free REI catalog. 


* Yes! I’d like a free REI catalog. 

| Name _ 


Send to: REI, Dept. W5061, 
Sumner WA 98352-0001 U.S.A. 


Fax: 1-206-891-2523 
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Mountain Leadership 

Looking for a physical and mental challenge? 

Like to work in outdoor education or adventure tourism? 
Interested in learning from someone who has been there, done that? 
Chief Instructor and Course Designer: 

Graeme Joy 

B.Ed. Aust. Grad. Dip. O.E. England F.R.G.S. 

First and only Australian to ski to the North Pole. 

He knows that near enough is not good enough 
when it comes to the bush, mountains, group leadership and survival! 

Ten-day, intensive, fast-track course covering advanced multiday hikes, untracked country navigation, map work, 
decision making, leadership, camping, safety, route planning, environmental considerations, and more. 
Experience the Bluff, Mt McDonald, Mt Clear, Mt Howitt, Mt Speculation, the Viking and the Wonnangatta. 

COURSE DATE: SAT 8 APRIL-MON 17 APRIL 

AUSTRALIAN ALPINE INSTITUTE 

PO Box 58, Mt Buller, Vic 3723. Ph: (057) 77 6450 Fax: (057) 77 6582 


REMOTE 

AREAS 

EMERGENCY 

CARE 

PROGRAM 


A First Aid program that 
offers people who work or 
operate in remote areas a 
set of practical skills for 
emergency situations 
The program offers: 

• experienced Instructors with 
remote area knowledge and adult 
learning qualifications 

• a range of courses from basic to 
advanced levels 

• your venue or ours 

For further information contact: 
Occupational Health & Safety Unit 
Hawthorn Institute of Education, 

442 Auburn Road, Hawthorn 3122. 

Ph: (03) 810 3370 Fax: (03) 810 3251. 

I Hawthorn 


DIVE HEADAFIRST 
INTO FULL-ON 
ADVENTURE 

THE MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
BASIC ABSEIL TRIPS IN THE 
BLUE MOUNTAINS 

• FORWARD RAPPELLING/RAP JUMPING 

• BASIC ROCKCLIMBING 

• USE OF ASCENDERS 

• THE BEST LUNCH 
with all the trimmings 

• TRANSPORT TO THE SITE 

• AN ABSEILING CERTIFICATE 
Our basic abseil trips start with a 

friendly three metre pitch with you firmly attached to a separate 
safety line. Our expert instructors control your descents and take you 
progressively to higher abseils and a huge 50 metre overhang. 

ALL FOR THE UNBEATABLE PRICE OF $55 

DROP INTO THE GLENBROOK OUTDOOR 
CENTRE - ROSS ST, GLENBROOK OR 
PHONE: (047) 39 3152 AH: (047) 53 6618 
MOBILE: 015 206 059 
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A fantastic new waterproof breathable fabric 
that you’ll just have to try on to believe. 

Waterproof, Windproof, Lightweight and Breathable. 

Probably the softest, most comfortable waterproof garment you’ll ever wear. 



Qhacneleori 


Introducing 


ONLY 


Pea Soup 

One of four Chameleon models to * 
choose from. 

Fully seam-sealed full-length jacket that 
features the famous One Planet wired hood 
and two roomy front-storage pockets. 


Generous sleeve- and shoulder-cut to wear easily over bulky 


clothing. Zip and Velcro front closure. 

For the traveller or day-walker looking for comfort in all but 
extreme conditions, the Pea Soup offers performance at a 
great price. 

Free Chameleon jacket 

Mention this ad and try on a Chameleon jacket in any of the stores 
listed below before 30 June 1995 and we 11 enter you into a draw tc 
win one of these fantastic jackets. 



NEW SOUTH WALES 

CHATSWOOD: 3 Spring St (02)4122113 

HURSTVILLE: 1 Carrington Ave (02) 580 7842 
PARRAMATTA: 73 Macquarie St (02) 635 7715 
NEWCASTLE: 516 Hunter St (049) 29 3304 

WAGGA WAGGA: Shop 3,56 Forsyth St (069) 21 2465 
VICTORIA 

MELBOURNE: 360 Lonsdale St (03)670 1177 

HAWTHORN: 644 Glenferrie Rd (03) 819 4100 
MITCHAM: 523 Whitehorse Rd (03) 873 5061 
MOORABBIN: 880 Nepean Hwy (03) 555 7811 
SUNBURY: 109 O’Shanassy St (03) 740 9899 

BALLARAT: 403 Sturt St (053) 31 367.2 

BENDIGO: 79 Mitchell St (054)43 8226 

GEELONG: 172 Moorabool St (052) 21 6618 


TASMANIA 

HOBART: 107 Murray St (002) 31 0312 

WA 

PERTH: 581 Murray St (09)321 5259 

NORTHERN TERRITORY 
DARWIN: BagotRd, 

Coconut Grove Village (089) 48 1717 

ACT SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE 

BRADDON: 26 Mort St (06)257 2250 

QUEENSLAND SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE 
BRISBANE: 132 Wickham St (07) 252 4744 

SA SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE 

ADELAIDE: 192 Rundle St (08) 223 5544 
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MAKE SURE YOUR DRINKING 
WATER IS SAFE._ 

MAKE SURE IT’S PUR. 


product catalogue—OUTDOOR AGENCIES. PH (02) 438 2266 FAX (02) 438 2520 


Cross 

Country 

Skiing 


Professional Guiding 
Tours & Instruction 

★ 14 years' experience guiding & 
instructing in Australia and overseas. 

★ Guided tours of the Jagungal 
Wilderness, the Main Range or from 
Kiandra to Kosciusko (sled support). 

★ Comfortable lodge-based adventures 
-at our cosy lodge at Eucumbene Cove. 

★ Licensed tour operator, Kosciusko 
National Park. Full member, Victorian 
Tourism Operators' Association. 

Ask about our international ski 
tours to Alaska, Japan, the 
Haute Route and 
l Kamchatka 


call 1800 066 126 


Torre 

& 


Specialists in quality 
lightweight 
Bushwalking 
Trekking 
Travel & 

Cycling Gear. 


Excellent stocks 
of climbing & 


Quality repair 
& hire service 


Mail order & lay-by welcome. 

185 Moggill Road, 

Taringa, Qld 4068. 

Ph (07) 870 2699 Fax (07) 870 3223 


HOW THEY WORK 


Purification System 


□ SSf 

tastes and odours 

■“SaS* 


PUR Traveler 

Compact. Perfect for over¬ 
seas travel. 

Weight: 340 gr 
Output: One cup of water 
instantly 

Cartridge capacity: 

400 litres (approx) 


PUR Scout 

Microbiologically pure water, at a very 
affordable price. 

Weight: 340 gr 

Output: up to 1000 ml per minute 
Cartridge capacity: 

750 litres (approx) 


PUR Explorer 

The most advanced water 
purifier you can buy. 

Weight: 590 gr 
Output: up to 1500 ml per 
minute 

Cartridge capacity: 

2000 litres (approx) 
































Adjustable elastic headband 
- fits head or helmet 
Light tilts so you can see what 
or where you're going 
Zoom focus for beam or spotli 


Bezel twist off-on switch 
Water resistant tough design 
Stores its own spare bulb 
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Jfbhoucas 


IF YOU CAN’T SEE 

WHAT YOU'RE DOING IN THE DARK... 


'ou need a pETZL ZC 
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Adventure 

activities 
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Crocodile Dundee i 
the Lost World? 
Almost. Actually, it 
a bushwalker durir 
'the Wet', Kakadu, 
Northern Territory. 
Matt Hudson 




Why are Eureka Tents sold 
and recommended by more 
specialty outdoor stores than 
any other brand? 



Timberline Tents in use by 
TimMacartney-Snape 
during the 1990 sea 
to summit expedition 

Photb tourtesy Australian Geographic 


It’s simple! Eureka has the largest range, has proven 
reliability and is great value for money! 




See your local dealer now! 


5 - FYSHWICK, BELCONNEN. MOUNTAIN DE 


THORNLEIGH. ALPSPORT - WEST RYDE ARMIDALE OUTDOORS - ARMIDALE. BUNVIPS 
CAMPSITE - LISMORE. BUSHCRAFT EQUIPMENT - WOLLONGONG. CAMPING WORLD - 
LEUMEAH. CANOE & CAMPING - G LADESVILLE. COAST CAMPING CENTRE - 
BROADMEADOW. EASTWOOD CAMPING CENTRE - EASTWOOD. GLENBROOK 01 


GLENBROOK. GOSFORD DISPOSALS -~GOSe6rD. GREAT OUTDt^R CENTRE '-^UDOOMBE. 
“Si'-JSllIiSfSSJS.-EQUIPMENT - SYDNEY, _ 


CHATSWOOD. NEW ADVENTURE CENTRE - ORANGE. 01 




EXPERIENCE - ALBURY. OUTDOORS PLUS - COFFS HARBOUR. OUTDOOR SUPPLIES 
INVERELL. PADDY PALLIN - SYDNEY, JINDABYNE, MIRANDA. PORT OUTDOORS - PC 
MACQUARIE. ROCKCRAFT - KATOOMBA. SNOWGUM - CHATSWOOD, HURSTVILLE, 
NEWCASTLE, PARRAMATTA, WAGGA WAGGA. SOUTHERN CROSS EQUIPMENT - SYDNi 
CHATSWOOD, HORNSBY. TAREE LEISURE & CAMPING - TAREE. TRAMPING & CAMPING 
BONDI JUNCTION. WILDSPORTS - SYDNEY. 

NORTHERN TERRITORY: N.T. GENERAL STORE - DARWIN. SNOWGUM - DARWIN. 
QUEENSLAND: ADVENTURE CAMPING EQUIPMENT - TOWNSVILLE. ADVENTURE 
EQUIPMENT - CAIRNS. BOOMERANG TENT CITY - COOPERS PLAINS. CAMPING & LEIS' 
CENTRE - SOUTH MACKAY. CAMPING CENTRE - WOOLLOONGABBA. CAMP CO - 
°- CAIRNS. CALOUNDRA CAMPING - CALOUNDRA. DIREC' 
’ ° ™ TOOWOOMBA. HOOPERS FISHING & 

—-— — «»« . ■ ■«- ™w>v-»wnsn - FORTITUDE VALLEY. K2 BASE CAMP - 

FORTITUDE VALLEY. MACKAY CAMPING - MACKAY. MAROOCHY DISPOSALS - 
MAROOCHYDORE. MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - BRISBANE. NERANG DISPOSALS - NERANG. 


OUTDOOR - BRISBANE. GREG POWER & ( 


DK BILLY'S - SOUTHPORT. REX BURRELL GROUP - TOOWOOMBA. SC 


SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE - ADELAIDE. THOR/PADDY PALLIN - AD 


COMFORT - HOBART ., 
PADDY PALLIN - HOBA 
CENTRE - BURNIE. 


i - LAUNCESTON. BACKPACKERS BARN - DEVONPORT. 


IT. LAUNCESTON. SN 


\N - HOBART. MAX STRATTONS - 


JM - HOBART. YOUNGS OUTC 


iVERSTONE™ 
: OUTDOOR 


IA: ADVENTURE & CLIMBING EQUIPMENT - EAST BENTLEIGH. BOGONG - 


MELBOURNE. BRIGHT OUTDOORS - BRIGHT. Cfi 

FREEDOM CAMPING - MELBOURNE. GREAT RIDES CO - £-.. 

. - « DESIGNS - HAWTHORN, MELBOURNE, MORWELL. 


OUTDOORS - HORSHAM. 


^G WORLD - WARRNAMBOOL. 


MOUNTAIN SPORTS - WODONGA. OUTSPORTS - CAULFIELD, FRANKSTON. PA 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA: BUSHED - ALBANY. MOUNTAIN DESIGNS - Pi 
PADDY PALLIN - PERTH. SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE - PERTH. WILDEF 


CLAREMONT. 




Eureka! 


Trade enquiries: 

JOHNSON CAMPING 

A division of Johnson Worldwide Associates 

Australia Pty. Limited (Incorporated in New South Wales A.C.N. 003 929 128) 
P0 Box 318, Ermington, NSW 2115. Telephone (02) 748 0199. Fax (02) 748 0803. 
















For people who leave the 

beaten track - rain, hail or blizzard with 

a loaded pack on their backs. We have designed 

three highly functional Supplex Gore-Tex fabric 

jackets. All are cut for action even when wearing warm layers underneath and feature a zipped exter¬ 
nal entry waterproof pocket. 

The Nimbus is a hip-length jacket designed to be worn with our Drop-Seat Alppettes. The 
Nimbus is equally at home front-pointing on an ice face or freestyle skiing down a steep 
snow-filled gully. This jacket won’t foul a climbing harness, has generous pockets at the chest that are 
accessible when wearing a pack and the weather-proof hood zips neatly into the high, 
protective collar. 

The Stratus jacket sits just below your backside and won’t get in the way when skating, strid¬ 
ing forward or telemarking. Featuring our totally weather-proof 3 way adjustable hood which rolls and 
clips down to form a collar. The two hand-warmer pockets sit behind the cargo pockets. 

The Cirrostratus is a knee length jacket, that complements the traditional shorts and gaiters 
clothing combination. As with the Stratus this jacket features our totally weather-proof3 way adjustable 
hood, keeping out the foulest of weather without restricting peripheral vision. 
Two hand-warmer pockets are situated behind the cargo pockets. 



Melbourne 377 Little Bourke St. (03) 670 3354 • Sydney 499 Kent St. (02) 267 3822 • Perth 862 Hay St.(09) 322 4774 
• Canberra 7 Lonsdale St Braddon (06) 247 74 88 • Cottesloe 31 Jarrad St. (09)385 1689 • Brisbane 105 Albert St.(07) 221 6756 
Katoomba 190 Katoomba St. (047) 82 5999 • Hawthorn 654 Glenferrie Rd. (03) 818 1544 
Fortitude Valley 224 Barry Pde. (07) 216 0462 • Adelaide 203 Rundle St. (08) 232 0690 
Parramatta 310 Church St. (02) 893 7100 • Morwell 20 Tarwin St. (051) 343 411 














